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_ CULTURE CHANGE IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN GUADALCANAL AND 
MALAITA 


By H. IAN HOGBIN 


Tape Solomon Islands, the first archipelago in the Pacific south 
of the Equator to be seen by Europeans, have been among the 
last to be developed. Their early history could hardly have been more 
romantic—for exactly two hundred years they were, quite literally, 
lost—and they now present many fascinating problems for solution, 
especially to the anthropologist. Some of these are concerned with 
purely theoretical aspects of the science, and some with its practical 
application. I spent the year 1933 in an investigation of a few of 
these problems. The following is a preliminary report of my work. 
While a brief report is hardly the place to make full acknow- 
ledgments, I feel bound to record my thanks here to some, at least, 
of those who have given me assistance. My chief debt is to the 
Australian National Research Council, which organization financed 
my expedition. I have also to express my gratitude to the Adminis- 
tration of the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, the officers of 
which have always been most courteous and helpful. In particular, 
I would like to mention the kindness of Mr. F. N. Ashley, Resident 
Commissioner, and of Mr. C. E. J. Wilson, Mr. L. W. S. Wright, 
Mr. J.C. Barley,! and Mr. A. F. J. White, District Officers. Transport 
1Now Resident Commissioner, Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
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presents many problems to a field worker in the Solomons. These 
were solved for me by the Administration and by various residents— 
Mr. J. Speirs, Mr. E. Grant-Smith, Mr. N. Ferris, and Major F. Hewitt. 
To Major Hewitt and his organization, Lever’s Pacific Plantations 
Proprietary Limited, my thanks are due for kindnesses in other 
directions. I also owe a debt to Mr. R. W. Swallow, manager of 
Kaukau Plantation, for permission to use his house as a base for my 
stores. 

The Solomons form a double chain of, for the most part, high 
and extremely dissected large islands. Three of these, Guadalcanal, 
Malaita and Ysabel, are approximately each 2000 square miles in 
area. They are all covered with dense jungle growth, for the rainfall 
is exceptionally heavy and the climate tropical. Most of the islands 
are populated, the natives being Melanesians, though of two distinct 
types. Those in the west are jet black, while those in the east have 
brown skins. The Malaita people are possibly the lightest. Many 
of these are scarcely any darker than Polynesians, and have hair 
more often chestnut or straw-coloured than black. 

It was my original intention to investigate a society which had 
retained as far as possible its native culture. I then wished to study 
a tribe which had had considerable contact with Europeans. These 
studies, apart from their theoretical value, it seemed would be of 
practical importance in allowing an estimate to be made of the 
general effects of civilization. For the first I determined to take 
a hill community in Guadalcanal. Acting largely on information 
I had received beforehand, I selected an area due south of Kaukau 
Plantation, a port of call for the island steamer. Unfortunately I 
found that an intensive anthropological survey was impossible 
owing to the very small number of natives and the distances between 
settlements. The people live in small family groups, and often a 
long stretch of difficult mountainous country separates one family 
from its nearest neighbour. (Guadalcanal is little more than a 
mountain chain, the highest peak of which is over 8000 feet.) 
Accordingly after a fortnight in the interior I returned to Kaukau. 
In this short time it was naturally not possible to gather much 
information, but at a later date I hope to write an account of the 
social organization from what I did obtain. Here it will suffice to 
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say that the organization, which I believe to be typical of all Guadal- 
canal save the northern and eastern coasts, is based on a system of 
matrilineal clans grouped into moieties. 


Work in the interior proving impossible, I was obliged to modify 
my plans and turn to a culture which had had contact with Europeans. 
I decided to study the coastal people in the neighbourhood of 
Kaukau. I made the village of Longgu (spelt Lungu in Admiralty 
charts), some six miles from the plantation, my headquarters. 


I had a sufficient grant for a year in the field, so half way through 
I removed from Guadalcanal to Malaita, studying culture contact 
still further, and checking conclusions already drawn. This move 
was especially valuable from two points of view. First Guadalcanal, 
except for the small Marau district, is matrilineal, whereas Malaita 
is patrilineal. Further, while the population of Guadalcanal, if not 
actually decreasing, is ae sisi that of Malaita is in some areas 
already increasing. 


Practically every adult male oe many females in the districts I 
visited speak English or pidgin English, and in this medium the bulk 
of my information was collected. However, in both areas I made 
sufficient acquaintance with the language to be able to understand 
and speak a certain amount of it. 


GUADALCANAL 


Longgu turned out to be the largest and most important village 
of a language group numbering in all some 450 persons. These 
occupy five villages, with one exception all located on the coast. 
Farthest east is Mbambasu. Then comes Longgu, its eight or ten 
hamlets scattered along three miles of coast. Longgu is separated 
from Mbola by the delta of the Simiu River,” said to be the largest 
in Guadalcanal. In wet weather the principal mouth is a torrent 
300 yards wide. Beyond Mbola again is the most westerly village, 
Paupau. A couple of miles inland from here is picturesque Nangali, 
built on a meandering stream (Plate IIIA). Longgu has a population 
of 170, Nangali 100, and the other villages approximately 60 each. 


*This is actually the native name for the principal mouth only. The Longgu 
name for the river as a whole is Nu’umboko (Luhumboko in the hill dialect). 
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East of Mbambasu the coastal belt of the island is peopled by 
the Marau folk, who have a patrilineal organization resembling that 
of Malaita, the ’Are’are district of which island, in fact, they claim 
as their home. The whole coastal belt westwards from Paupau 
seems to have the same type of matrilineal organization as Longgu, 
but the people are divided up into several linguistic units. 


FLORIDA 
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The Longgu natives sometimes refer to the area they occupy as 
Kaoka, this being the name of the estuary of a river between 
Mbambasu and Longgu. While this river is quite large, it by no 
means rivals the Simiu. Kaukau Plantation—the name being a 


misspelling, or mispronunciation, of Kaoka—is located on the left 
bank of the river. 


So far I have not been able to discover when the Kaoka people 
had their first active contact with Europeans. Kaukau is believed to 
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be the oldest plantation in the Solomons, having been first opened up 
in the early ’eighties. The first visits of traders and blackbirders, 
however, must certainly have been long before this. The Melanesian 
Mission, an Anglican Missionary Society, established its Longgu 
mission some twenty-five years ago. At present Mbambasu and 
Paupau also have Anglican teachers, while Longgu has, in addition, 
Roman Catholic and South Seas Evangelical Mission teachers. 
Mbola also has a South Seas Evangelical Mission, while Nangali 
is practically entirely unconverted. There is also a handful of 
heathen still in Longgu. All the teachers are natives, mostly from 
Florida or Malaita. 

While the bulk of my time was spent in Longgu, I also stayed 
for a short period in Nangali, and made many visits to the other 
villages. 


Social Organization. 


While there have been fundamental changes in the legal and 
religious systems of the natives, certain aspects, at least, of the social 
organization remain unaltered. Thus the various groupings of 
kin retain most of their original features. The main tie uniting the 
whole language group is felt to be one of kinship—the Kaoka people 
are one, all related to each other. Within this main group there are 
five matrilineal clans, known respectively as Naokama, Thimbo, 
Thonggo, Hambata and Lasi, names which, with dialectal variations, 
are found not only in the other districts of the coastal belt, but also 
in Florida. The clans have bird totems, though these are of very 
little social importance. A man is forbidden to kill or eat his totem 
species. 

The clan is again divided into smaller groups, called “tributaries” 
in the native language, the underlying idea being that ‘‘ tributaries ”’ 
combine to make up the “ broad river’ of the clan. I shall not use 
the native terminology, as “ tributary ’’’ is the translation of not a 
single word, but a phrase. The native conception is not that the 
clan is divided into tributaries, but that several tributaries together 
form a clan, an important distinction which precludes the use of the 
term sub-clan for this group. These tributaries owe their origin 
to marriages of Longgu men with women from other areas. When 
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these women came from coastal districts or from Florida, they already 
belonged to one or other of the five clans. If not, then one was 
arbitrarily selected for them. The children of such marriages are 
the first generation of a new tributary. Formerly individuals from 
other districts who came and settled in Longgu were usually fugitives, 
but even today brides are occasionally sought outside the language 
group. The memory of such marriages is retained even when they 
took place long ago, though the natives are very poor genealogists. 
I never found a man who could enumerate his ancestors further back 
than three or four generations. Today the members of purely local 
tributaries are no more numerous than those of “‘ foreign ”’ tributaries, 

In former days every village was made up of a series of hamlets 
about 200 yards apart. Longgu, Nangali and, to a certain extent, 
Paupau still retain this formation, while Mbambasu may be considered 
to be three hamlets which have fused. As a rule all the males 
over about 35 years of age in a hamlet belong to the same 
tributary. The hamlet, even though the younger people and 
the women are drawn from different groups, is thus to a certain 
extent also a kinship unit. 

The kinship terminology is very simple indeed. It runs on the 
lines of what has been called the Hawaiian system, except that there 
is a special term for mother’s brother, though not for father’s sister. 
One unusual feature, though I also found it in Malaita, is the use of 
one term for elder sibling of either sex, and one for younger sibling 
of either sex. The terms for immediate relatives are extended by 
the normal rules of classificatory systems throughout the whole 
community, the term used by the mother being always preferred to 
that used by the father, except within his tributary. Thus, if a 
Naokama man marries a Thimbo woman, and he calls a certain Lasi 
individual father, while she calls him brother, then the child will call 
this individual mother’s brother, not grandfather. No male in the 
mother’s clan may ever be called father, even in play, the reason 
being that incestuous relations of the mother would be implied. 
There are special terms for affinal relatives, but these are extended 
only to members of the consort’s tributary. 

Marriage is always patrilocal, and is permitted with anyone 
(save half siblings) of a different clan. 
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I was able to acquire a considerable amount of information on 
kinship attitudes and the ways in which they are built up, but in the 
brief compass of a report it is impossible to do more than refer to 
one or two points. 

It may be said at once that although the community is matri- 
lineal the mother’s brother is of far less importance than the father, 
and that there is strong social emphasis on the ties uniting a person 
with his father’s clan. The mother’s brother comes into the picture 
very little until a man is about to be married. Exchanges of gifts 
form a part of the marriage ceremony, but, in addition, a consider- 
able—in fact one might say an enormous—quantity of valuables has 
to be handed over on a man’s behalf to the relatives of his bride. The 
father and mother’s brother are jointly responsible for the collection 
of this wealth, but the arrangements are made primarily by the 
father. These valuables are presented to the bride’s father, who then 
hands over half to his brother-in-law. The young couple live with 
the bridegroom’s parents for a month or two, after which a house is 
erected for them alongside. The young man continues to live in his 
father’s hamlet for a long time, but finally, as a rule, though often 
not until his father dies, he moves across to the hamlet of his mother’s 
brother’s tributary—that is to say, his own. Sometimes he will 
prefer to move to the hamlet of another tributary of his clan. 

Clanship is thus very definitely of less importance than member- 
ship of the family, at all events until fairly late in life. It is, in fact, 
very interesting to watch the individual paying more and more 
attention to his clan as he grows older. 

In early infancy the mother is of more importance to the child 
than the father, but with boys this position is soon lost, and the 
father assumes the paramount place, which he retains till his death. 
Nevertheless, once a young man is married, he inevitably comes to 
realize that it is to his clan that he must look for necessary assistance 
to establish himself in the community. Despite this, close relations 
are always kept up with the father’s clan. This state of affairs 
one finds strikingly reflected in the theory of conception. Unlike 
the matrilineal Trobrianders, the Longgu natives stress the part 
played by the father. The foetus is believed to be formed in a 
purely mechanical way—that is to say, no supernatural beings are 
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involved—by the coagulation of menstrual blood by semen. I 
often heard natives say that they were “ the blood ”’ of their father’s 
clan. Later I found that this was a euphemism for semen, which 
may not be mentioned in mixed company. Actually it is not 
thought that there is any difference of blood between the clans, and 
our expression that a group of relatives are of one blood, if literally 
translated, would have no meaning. Another expression one hears 
is that a person was “‘ begotten by ”’ such and such a clan, referring 
to that of his father. Often, in reply to the question ‘‘ What is 
your clan ? ’’ a man will also give the name of the clan which “ begat ”’ 
him. 


Material property is as a rule inherited by younger brothers and 
sister’s sons, the eldest of them actually taking the property and 
administering it on behalf of the rest, though there are often serious 
complications, especially when an important man dies. Property 
may occasionally be willed to distant relatives, but in no case can 
the son inherit much of his father’s material wealth, though he is 
the principal heir as regards spiritual property, that is, magic. 
For the most part only a childless man will teach his nephew magic. 
The son also succeeds to priestly office, despite the fact that this is 
concerned with the worship of supernatural beings associated with 
specific clans. 

Mention has been made of the necessary assistance required to 
establish a man in the society. This comes in the first place from 
brothers. Brothers are, in fact, the only persons from whom 
assistance may actually be demanded ; and such demands may not 
be refused. Generally brothers own a considerable amount of 
property jointly, the eldest acting as a sort of trustee. Despite the 
reciprocity underlying the brother relationship, and their mutual 
dependence, in the whole of the Kaoka district there is only one 
pair of brothers who manage to live amicably as neighbours. All 
the rest have had, and several were still having, violent quarrels, 
resulting either in one of the pair moving elsewhere or else shifting 
his home as far as possible from that of his brother without changing 
his hamlet. Even then any help required is always demanded from 
the brother, and very rarely is it refused. 
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The ambivalent feelings of brothers are socially recognized, and 
are said to be due to the fact that although one always desires te 
help one’s brother, at times it is inconvenient to do so, yet one 
may not refuse. The assistance is always given because the two are 
so dependent upon each other. 

I had been living in Longgu for three months or so before I 
visited Nangali. On my first day in that village I made a census, 
assisted by the government headman. Quite early I found two 
brothers living in different parts of the village, and I asked why 
this was so. My assistant expressed great surprise that I should 
have lived for so long in the district without discovering that brothers 
never live together. 

Until she marries, the brother is the natural guardian of his 
sister, but even afterwards he may make demands for her services. 
There are no taboos on ordinary social intercourse between the two, 
though among the mountain people brother-sister avoidance is 
extremely marked. However, there are certain important restrictions 
on the behaviour of brothers-in-law, though, strangely enough, I 
found a great many brothers-in-law who were firm friends. The 
importance of a friendship between a person’s father and his mother’s 
brother can hardly be over-estimated in a matrilineal community. 
This friendship is often begun in childhood. The children of a hamlet 
play together, and frequently when a young man returns from 
work on a plantation he marries one of his early playmates. This 
girl’s brother was also one of the play group, and the marriage serves 
to strengthen old ties between the two men. I have said that they 
are “‘ friends,” but the natives do not recognize “friendship ” 
between relatives. The word usually translated as friend, u’undu, 
is used primarily for a trading partner, and also for a lover. 

Kinship terms are only used in address when a person is asking 
for something. Even then the correct term is used only to close 
relatives, all others being called simply elder siblings. A casual 
request for a match will always be preceded by this term—‘ My 
brother, a match.’’ This word, to’o-nggu (nggu being the first 
personal pronoun of closest possession), may thus be considered as a 
polite expression equivalent to our “ please.” The natives say that 
they use it so that the person will be kindly disposed and grant the 
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request, but in reality I am sure that generally no such thought 
enters their heads, any more than we think of “ if it please you.” 

I paid particular attention to the question of how far the socially 
approved behaviour between two relatives bound by close blood ties 
was extended. Natives usually insisted that distant classificatory 
relationships were of no importance in a person’s life. Everything 
that one individual does for another, nevertheless, is justified on a 
kinship basis, no matter how distant the relationship. If I asked the 
reason for little acts of purely neighbourly kindness, I was always 
given the precise relationship of the persons involved. In small 
matters neighbourhood is of greater weight than kinship, but the 
natives ordinarily do not admit the fact. A good example of the 
justification of everything on a kinship basis is provided by the will 
of one of my informants, Inonisondo. He and another informant, 
Atana, during childhood lived in the same hamlet, and have always 
been fast friends. They belong to different clans, though they can 
trace their relationship genealogically. Today, although they live 
in adjoining hamlets, their homes are quite close to each other. 
They are such firm friends that for the first few weeks they always 
came to my house together to give me information. Inonisondo 
has no brothers, but his sister’s son is a fully grown man. Never- 
theless, he has publicly stated that when he dies his material property 
is to go first to Atana, who is to use it as he sees fit for the benefit 
of the people who in normal circumstances would be the heirs. 
Asked why Inonisondo should do so extraordinary a thing, any 
native will say that it is because he and Atana are “ brothers.”” It 
is true that if one remarks further that people do not usually leave 
their wealth to a man of a different clan, one will probably be given 
the true explanation, but this is a sort of afterthought. 


Marriage. 


Before considering marriage and the relationship between the 
sexes, which logically ought to follow on this fragmentary account 
of kinship, it will be necessary first to speak of shell ‘‘ money,” as 
it is usually called. This consists of strings of shell discs resembling 
soulava of the kula, described by Professor Malinowski in Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific. These strings, each about six feet in length, 
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are made up into sets containing from four to twelve. They are 
manufactured by the natives of tiny islands in the Langalanga 
Lagoon, Malaita. These people have no gardens, and so closely 
are their houses packed together in the confined space that there is 
no room for pig sties. For vegetables and pork they rely on, among 
others, the Guadalcanal natives, giving in exchange these shell discs. 
The Longgu people use the discs for acquiring weapons and ornaments 
from other communities, and also for bride-price. Unlike the 
feather ‘“‘ money ” of Santa Cruz, and mat “ money” of the New 
Hebrides, the Longgu natives never make a display of the strings of 
discs, nor do they ever use them as ornaments. Also strings never 
depreciate, and those 100 years old are of exactly the same value as 
those newly obtained from Langalanga. Dog’s teeth and porpoise 
teeth, used otherwise for similar purposes, are often made up and 
worm as ornaments. 

The ordinary bride-price, or bride-wealth as it is now often 
called, for a nubile girl is 220 strings of discs, about 200 porpoise 
teeth, and 80 dog’s teeth. In addition, enormous quantities of food 
are exchanged, including a number of pigs. Strings of discs are 
frequently exchanged for sterling, their value being four to the pound. 
The value of the bride-wealth, without the teeth, worth £6, is thus 
£55. Sterling is, however, never accepted on the occasion of marriage. 

Bride-wealth is, as I said, provided mainly by the father and 
the mother’s brother, assisted by their closer relatives. A certain 
amount is also contributed by more distant relatives, but this latter 
has to be repaid by the bridegroom at a later date, string for string. 
No definite return is expected from the young man by his closer 
relatives, but he is expected to be generally useful to them. The 
girl’s father and mother’s brother distribute what they receive. 
Quite often a man marries into his father’s clan, and in this case it is 
usual for some of the contributors to receive a certain amount back 
again. 

Betrothal has always been rare. The couple usually arrange 
their marriage themselves, parental consent being rarely withheld. 

There is a most curious inconsistency between the teachings of 
the old and the actions of the young with regard to pre-marital 
chastity. Parents tell their children that intercourse before marriage, 
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except with prostitutes, is wrong. Yet in actual fact there is some 
degree of licence, though should a girl be discovered in an intrigue— 
it matters not a bit whether she has become pregnant—there is 
always a scandal. Her parents try to force the man to marry her, 
and if he is unwilling he has to pay compensation. The girl is then 
not sought in marriage for several years, and when she is, the bride- 
wealth paid is only about half that for a virgin, or, rather, for a girl 
against whom nothing is definitely known. In the interval, until 
the Administration forbade the practice, she used to be handed over 
to a distant relative to serve as a prostitute. Her parents were 
never allowed to claim any of her earnings. 

The older people frequently complain in public of the deplorable 
sexual immorality of today, but in private those with whom I was 
most familiar admitted that there has really been little or no change. 
They take up a hypocritical attitude in order that, if an intrigue is 
discovered, they can point out to the culprits the deplorable effects 
of deviation from accepted standards. Discovery is usually, though 
not always, brought about by the girl becoming pregnant, but, as 
I said, it is not the fact of pregnancy which matters. The Longgu 
natives are not like some who freely permit pre-marital intercourse 
but punish the girl if she conceives. That the results are the same 
is a mere accident, for the underlying attitudes are quite different. 

Marriage is very stable, though divorces do occur. The principal 
causes are laziness, adultery and ill-treatment by the husband. No 
matter who is to blame, a portion, at least, of the bride-wealth has 
always to be returned. The fact that so many persons are interested 
in preserving the marriage bond intact is undoubtedly partly 
responsible for the infrequency with which it is broken. I found it 
interesting to compare this state of affairs with that obtaining in 
Ontong Java, where marriage was celebrated with an exchange of 
food only, with no demands for return in case of divorce. There 
marriage was much less stable. 


Land Ownership. 


The bulk of the land in the Kaoka district is divided into named 
allotments varying in size from two to ten acres. These are all 
owned by the original tributaries, one for each clan. The allotments 
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of a tributary are not grouped, but scattered through the whole 
district in no regular order. Despite this, what might be called 
primary ownership, every tributary, no matter where its place of 
origin, is allowed to exercise rights over the allotments in the 
neighbourhood of its hamlet which belong to the original tributary 
of the same clan. These rights consist in planting coconut groves 
and cultivating gardens. Thus, although the Kaoka tributary of 
the Thimbo clan owns approximately one-fifth of all the allotments, 
certain of these are in fact used exclusively by the Ruavatu tributary, 
others by the Mandonu tributary, and so on. An exception is 
provided by the Simiu delta, an area of perhaps two square miles. 
This is owned by the people as a whole, and everyone has the right 
to make a garden there. The reason is said to be that although 
the delta soil is easily the most fertile, permanent boundaries cannot 
be maintained there owing to floods and washaways. While I was 
living in Longgu, after a heavy storm during which over ten inches 
of rain fell in four hours, the river altered its course slightly, carrying 
eleven gardens into the sea. 

Primary ownership is actually of little importance, and the 
claims of non-local tributaries are rarely disputed. However, the 
Kaoka tributaries retain the right to do so when a breach of the peace 
occurs. They may then turn the offender off their land, or, and this 
is as far as matters go nowadays, discipline him by means of threats. 


Leadership. 


There is no system of hereditary leadership in Longgu, and no 
one has ever enjoyed anything like the power of an African or even 
a Polynesian chief. Yet the community has, or had, its leaders, 
known as mwanekama. A man achieved this position by distributing 
wealth according to certain fixed social rules. Opportunities for 
distribution are provided by feasts held at house building, marriage 
and death. Mwanekama sometimes gave 500 strings of shell discs 
as bride-wealth when their sons or nephews married, and as many 
as 35 pigs were provided by each group of relatives for the food 
exchange. I attended a feast and distribution after a house building 
at which 13 pigs were killed (Plate IVa). Other food provided 
included 19 wooden bowls, some two feet high, filled with pudding 
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made from mashed yam and coconut oil, 120 tins of meat, and an 
absolutely endless number of small parcels of pudding made from 
grated yam. I was afterwards informed that 257 separate presenta- 
tions were made. Everyone assured me that fifteen years ago 
feasts were six or seven times as large. 


Until Missions and Administration combined to stop the practice, 
when a relative of a mwanekama died the latter declared what is 
known as a sitwa. Over a period of about six months, assisted by all 
his relatives, he collected what must have been an absolutely 
staggering quantity of wealth and food. An invitation was then 
sent to a foreign community either to bring a child to be adopted to 
fill the place of the dead person, or else the head of the sorcerer 
believed to be responsible for the death. When later the party 
arrived they ceremonially broke the mourning taboos, destroying a 
good deal of property at the same time, and in exchange for the 
child or the head they received valuables and food. 


Despite the reputation of the Solomon Islanders as a whole, the 
people of Longgu do not appear to have been particularly warlike. 
The majority of the raids remembered today were carried out in 
order to secure a head for a foreign community so that siwa could be 
claimed. The technique of raiding consisted in catching the enemy 
entirely unprepared, either by killing him while he was asleep, or 
when he had been beguiled into visiting the market place with only 
one or two companions. Even these raids were comparatively rare. 
Probably on this account war leaders, mala’ai, were of far less 
importance than mwanekama. 


Legal Institutions. 


In former times most tributaries had at their head a man of 
sufficient prominence and wealth to be styled mwanekama. Within 
this group he had a certain amount of authority, for he could always 
use as a threat refusal to allow his wealth to be used on an offender’s 
behalf, and if this failed to make him amenable he could insult him 
so grievously that residence in the hamlet was no longer possible. 
However, the tributary was so compact a unit that this was seldom 
necessary. 
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Offences by a member of one tributary against another were 
sometimes dealt with by an informal council composed of the 
mwanekama of the village. In this case compensation was ordered to 
be paid. More usually the injured persons sought to retaliate on 
the group of the wrongdoer. This resulted in a brawl in which the 
whole village took sides, but fighting always ceased as soon as blood 
had been drawn, and then either the wrongdoer paid compensation, 
or the two groups exchanged presents. No one was ever killed in a 
village brawl. Occasionally a mwanekama achieved such prominence 
that he was accorded sufficient respect throughout the whole village 
to be regarded as a minor chief, but this was very rare indeed. 

With the exception of these village brawls fighting did not take 
place within the language group, redress for real or fancied wrongs 
being had by means of sorcery. In addition, sorcery was apt to be 
used against those ambitious to become mwanekama. Today every- 
one says, in all honesty, that this latter use for sorcery was wrong. 
A striking commentary on these statements is provided by the case 
of my neighbour Vilivata, a man of about 40 years of age. Quite 
early I noticed that his younger relatives spoke of him always with 
considerable respect, while his contemporaries had nothing to say 
in his favour. Later I learned that he is attempting to establish 
himself as an old-style mwanekama. His younger relatives will 
benefit directly, but his contemporaries are very obviously jealous 
of him. Doubtless such jealousy in the past, if not today, would 
have found vent in sorcery. 

There are two main types of sorcery, known respectively as 
veivetst’ovt and vele. In the former a portion of the food of the man 
it is desired to injure is placed on sacred ground. Certain spiritual 
beings then take vengeance because he has thereby profaned the holy 
place. The person who is carrying out veiveisi’ovi has to be fortified 
with magical spells which prevent him from being injured as a 
punishment for profaning the place himself. If illness does follow on 
veiveisi’ovt then it is reasonable to suppose that the victim’s belief 
that he has been bewitched is really responsible. Vele is so much 
more complicated that I prefer to defer description until I publish 
my material in full. It will suffice at present to say that I believe 
that the victim is hypnotised, and then possibly poison is 
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administered. Today about half the deaths are attributed to vele, 
though in actual fact probably only a small minority are so caused.* 


In olden days practically all deaths of adults, except those by 
violence, were attributed to sorcery. An inquest was held to 
discover by magical means which type had been used, but the name 
of the sorcerer was never disclosed, so that vengeance could not be 
taken openly unless other evidence was forthcoming. In actual fact 
expeditions of vengeance were only made against foreign com- 
munities, and then not directly, this being prohibited by mourning 
taboos. A stwa was declared, another foreign community captured 
the head of the sorcerer, or of one of his relatives, and then claimed 
the reward. Nowadays the natives are quite well aware that death 
may be caused by disease alone. 


Religion and Magic. 


The religion of the Kaoka people, where it still survives, is a 
cult of the immediate ancestors, pigs being sacrificed by the mwane- 
kama of the tributary with the object of acquiring their mana 
(manama is the local name). Mana is a supernatural power which is 
possessed primarily only by spirits. When sacrifices are made to 
them they give it to their relatives, and as a result they enjoy good 
health, their trading flourishes, and their pigs multiply. In other 
words, they have good luck, if we bear in mind that luck to a native 
means more than it does to us with our more complete mastery of 
environment due to a greater store of knowledge. Sacrifices are 
carried out close to the skull repository of the tributary. 


Besides worshipping its ancestors, each clan sacrifices pigs, 
or used to do so, to the spirit of a famous warrior. These sacrifices 
were associated with mana to secure success in war, in which the 
whole clan as a rule co-operated. [Each clan also has a shark spirit 
to which sacrifices were made to acquire mana to overcome the perils 
of the deep, more especially on voyages, which in pre-European days 
were undertaken to other parts of Guadalcanal, to Florida, the 
Langalanga Lagoon, and San Cristoval. All clans had sacrificial 


8Vele bears a strong resemblance to a type of sorcery described by Dr. Fortune 
in Sorcerers of Dobu, 284 sqq. 
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priests, one for each type of spiri! ‘ten, owing to patrilineal 
succession, a priest acted for a clan which was not his own. 

The three types of supernatural beings so far mentioned are 
called anggalo, and are all male. Spirits of a fourth type, called 
vi'ona, are female. These may at will become incarnate in the form 
of snakes. Sacrifices are made to them with the object of securing 
mana for the growth of crops. These vi’ona are associated neither 
with clans nor tributaries, but with individuals. In Longgu everyone 
does his own garden magic, or if he has not the requisite knowledge 
he pays someone to do it for him. Correlated with this fact one 
notes that with the exception of the Canarium almond, which is not 
cultivated, there are no important seasonal crops, even yams being 
grown the whole year round. 

It is moderately certain that some features of the religious 
system perished so long ago that no trace of their existence remains, 
but I am absolutely convinced that at no time did the Kaoka people 
possess more than the most fragmentary mythology. One can 
understand that if an institution existed like the matambala of 
Florida, recorded by Codrington, it might well have perished without 
even the old men having heard more than vague allusions to it, but 
mythology would inevitably linger on as folklore, even if the people 
had been completely converted to Christianity. Actually, though 
the folklore is rich, I collected only a few brief myths. 

Another curious feature about the culture is that the bulk of the 
magic has been brought from other communities. Instead of a 
myth accounting for the origin of a magical system, one is usually 
told that it was brought so many generations ago from Florida, 
Marau or elsewhere. A few spells are traditionally derived from a 
race of giants formerly believed to live in the interior, and I recorded 
one system which was a generation ago brought from a man of the 
Moli district. My informant related a much mutilated myth 
connected with this system. It dealt with a snake vi’ona which 
came from San Cristoval to Moli, and was clearly related to stories 
of vt’ona recorded by Fox in his Threshold of the Pacific. 

All magic has two distinct elements, a spell and certain leaves 
or other substances, usually vegetable. The spirits of those who 
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the spell to give mana to the person who recites it. This mana they 
put in his body by supernatural means, and he breathes it out into 
the leaves or other substances, which then serve as “ containers.” 
They are then applied to the object or person it is desired magically 
to influence, with the result that the mana brings about the desired 
change. Thus in health magic charmed leaves are either swallowed 
by the patient, or else his body is rubbed with them. In garden 
magic charmed bark is pushed into a few of the yams as they are 
planted, and so on. 
Codrington, in an oft quoted passage, has said that mana is a 
vague and impersonal supernatural force, and that Melanesian 
religion consists in acquiring it for one’s benefit. As regards Guadal- 
canal I can only agree with this in part. Certainly the religion—and 
magic—consists in acquiring mana, which is undeniably a super- 
natural force. But it is neither vague nor is it impersonal. The 
native is quite clear how mana acts, and it is, above all, personal, 
being associated with particular spirits and given by them to 
particular individuals, who are then successful in their undertakings. 


Effects of Civilization. 

The most far-reaching effect of civilization has been the almost 
complete disappearance of the mwanekama system. In the first 
place only middle-aged men could accumulate sufficient wealth to 
be styled mwanekama, and, as is usual in Melanesia, the older people 
seem to have been an easy prey to introduced diseases. Secondly, 
instead of the old people being masters of the culture and looked up 
to by their juniors in consequence, today these juniors, owing to 
mission education and plantation experience, are more at home in 
the rapidly changing cultural environment. The older people are 
now often too bewildered to exert themselves. Men of twenty, 
instead of sitting at the feet of their elders, are apt to be scornful 
of old fashions and unwilling to spend their time cultivating the 
gardens of some ambitious relative. Then, too, every youth spends 
at least two years on a plantation, so that the community loses 
the service they would normally have been willing to give freely, being 
unencumbered as yet with a wife and family. Again, a regulation 
until very recently compelled the villagers to keep their pigs in sties. 
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Despite the fact that pigs were an important source of wealth, it 
was regarded as out of the question to feed large numbers by hand. 
Mission attitudes have also been in part responsible for the present 
unfortunate state of affairs. A man who wished to cultivate large 
gardens found it convenient to have at least two wives to help him. 
Polygyny is now, of course, forbidden. One mission, fortunately 
not the one numerically most important, while it does not actually 
forbid any but mortuary feasts, does its best to discourage them. 
The destruction of the old religion also took away much from the 
old men by making the young no longer dependent upon them for 
the goodwill of the spirits. Finally one finds already traces of our 
idea that wealth is to be used for one’s self and not for others. It is 
true that wealth was in one sense so used in the past, for it was to the 
owner’s advantage to make distributions and so acquire prestige, 
but the community also derived gain from this. 

While it is clear that several of the factors responsible for the 
disappearance of the mwanekama system are inherent in the culture 
contact situation, nevertheless, if it were thought advisable to revive 
the system, and I myself am strongly of this opinion, then some of 
them could with patience be made non-operative. I shall postpone 
the discussion of how this might be done until the final section of the 
report. 

With the passing of the mwanekama it is certain that unless 
some higher body had stepped in to exert control Longgu would now 
be in a state of anarchy. Law and order are now maintained by the 
Administration. I feel bound to say that although I think the time 
has come for changes to be made, up to the present the Administra- 
tion, in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties, has used its power 
in the main very fairly. The natives have, in fact, been left very 
largely in the care of headmen who have been told to settle disputes 
in accordance with custom, and if in doubt to come for advice to the 
District Officer. Headmen have, of course, always had the moral 
backing of the government. 

Where the old religion has not perished already I feel certain 
that it soon will. Nangali, the only village without an active 
mission, is not in a positive condition of paganism ; it is simply non- 
Christian, quite a different thing. This decline is then clearly not 
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wholly due to mission activities, but the result of European 
influences in general. There are, it seems to me, several reasons 
why it is better that Christianity should be taught than that the 
natives should be left to resuscitate and refurbish their old religion. 
Notwithstanding, it is to be regretted that some missionaries try to 
change their converts into complete Christians far too quickly, with 
results which, I am inclined to believe, will be felt disastrously in a 
few years. The Kaoka district, on the other hand, has been some- 
what neglected by higher missionary officers, and this I feel is not 
altogether to be regretted, for the natives have been allowed to 
absorb Christianity slowly, digesting it as they went along. 


MALAITA 

From Longgu I proceeded to Malu’u (spelt Mallu on Admiralty 
charts) at the extreme northern end of Malaita. I selected this 
place because the people had had more intensive contact with 
missions, and I wished to study how this had affected them. The 
South Seas Evangelical Mission was established in Malu’u by a 
native in about 1895, and a few years later a European missionary 
took up residence there. A missionary has been there on and off 
ever since, though during my stay the mission house was unoccupied, 
and had been for some months. The Melanesian Mission also has 
a number of converts, under a native teacher. I also made several 
trips into the interior, where the natives still retain their old customs. 

The total population of the Solomon Islands Protectorate is 
93,000 of whom 43,000 are concentrated on Malaita. The population 
of Guadalcanal is only 14,000. Malaita provides the bulk of the 
labour for the local plantations, and the future of the Protectorate 
depends more on these natives than any others. I might add that I 
was unaware of all this when I selected Guadalcanal for study. It 
is interesting to note that despite its relatively dense population, 
the soil of Malaita is very poor, and, while it is no more dissected 
than Guadalcanal—indeed, that would be impossible—there is no 
coastal plain, the mountains rising in many places directly from 
the sea. 


“Cf. also Sikaiana, where the ancient religion had practically perished before a 
mission was established. 
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Some eighteen different languages are spoken on the island, 
and there are a number of important cultural differences, though 
throughout the people are patrilineal. The natives of Malu’u speak 
a language known as To’ambaita (fo’a=people; mbaita=big). 
It should be noted that they do not call themselves the To’ambaita, 
this being simply the name of their language.® I shall refer to them 
as the Malu’u people, though this is merely the name of a stream 
and the harbour into which it flows. 


It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to make a generalization 
about the temperament of a people, but I feel that the Malu’u folk, 
and perhaps all the Malaita peoples, have more backbone than their 
neighbours of Guadalcanal. I am told that if a Guadalcanal mission 
teacher meets with active opposition he is apt to “slip back,” as 
the missionaries say. A Malaita teacher, on the other hand, when 
faced with similar difficulties, will merely be put on his mettle. 
Doubtless there are many exceptions to this, but it confirms my 
feeling. I would hesitate to say that the Malu’u natives are more 
intelligent, but it is a fact that my informants were, on the whole, 
more quick witted than those of Longgu. 


Local Grouping. 


In both Malaita and Guadalcanal there are two distinct popula- 
tions, usually known as the salt water and the bush peoples. In 
Guadalcanal the salt water people have taken possession of the entire 
northern coastal belt, leaving the rough mountain country to the 
bush people. In Malaita, there being no coastal plain, the salt 
water people have never gained a footing on the main island at all. 
Instead they occupy tiny islets, in many cases built up with much 
labour by hand, between the mainland and the barrier reefs. The 
salt water natives always live in villages, while the bush natives 
have very small settlements, often only one family to each. The 
Longgu natives are a salt water people, while those of Malu’u are a 
bush people. I was at once, therefore, faced with an entirely 
different type of local organization. There are today a few villages 
in the Malu’u area, but this is entirely due to modern conditions. 


5The name To’ambaita is derived from a very old cemetery. 
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My house stood on the outskirts of one of these villages, called A’ama 
(Plate IIA). This was occupied by some 80 invididuals, all members 
of the Melanesian Mission. The members of the South Seas Evan- 
gelical Mission still retain the old type of local organization, tiny 
scattered settlements. Each settlement centres around a men’s 
house (mbi’u). In this district husband and wife used to occupy 
(and very largely still do) separate houses. Sometimes brothers, or 
two or three close relatives, combine to share a mbi’u, and sometimes 
each man has his own. Always one mbi’u is separated by at least 
200 yards from the next, and often they are a mile apart. Clustered 
around the mbz’u, but in non-mission areas 100 yards or so away, 
are the women’s houses (/uma), each one occupied by a woman and 
her children. The heathen natives regard a menstruating woman as 
unclean, and during this period she has to retire to a hut in the bush. 
While she is there she even has to draw her water from a different 
source. Amongst the Christians husband and wife, though they 
may share a dwelling, practically always sleep in separate rooms. 


The whole country is divided into areas of anything up to four 
or five square miles, each one of which is owned by a group of persons 
who regard themselves as one people. There is no native name for 
this group, and the term clan is inappropriate for, among other 
reasons, itisnot exogamous. It is, in fact,a group corresponding in 
some respects to the hapu of New Zealand, andit is by this term that I 
shall refer toit. Iseeno objection to doing so, for although this type of 
social grouping has been described before, no one term has ever 
met with general acceptance. Already many native words—such 
as totem, mana, and even clan—have been taken over into anthropo- 
logical terminology, and we might well do the same with hapu. 

The hapu of Malu’u is primarily a patrilineal grouping, but 
quite frequently a man decides to take the hapu of his mother. 
Nevertheless, the group can hardly be described as ambilateral, 
for matrilineal descent is the exception. The members of the hapu 


live scattered over their area of territory, where they also make 
their gardens. 
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Kinship. 

As in Longgu, the kinship terminology is extremely simple. 
The term for father is extended to his brothers, and that for mother 
to her sisters. One term is used for mother’s brother, father’s sister 
and all grandparents and grandchildren. There are terms for elder 
siblings and for younger siblings, irrespective of sex, and for cross- 
cousins. Separate terms are also applied to the various relatives 
of the consort, and one blanket term covers all other relatives by 
marriage. 

Relatives are classified into five types: all the members of the 
hapu to whom a person is related through males, aentfasia ; everyone 
to whom a person’s mother is related through males, watkwelina ; 
all other blood relatives, mburi ; blood relatives of the consort, 
luma’aa ; and last individuals married to blood relatives, fungau. 
The hapu normally consists of a person’s aenifasia, and some of his 
waikwelina and mburi, but if he takes his mother’s hapu, then he will 
have no aenifasia. A man’s relatives as a whole are his ¢o’a, his 
people. 

This classification of relatives is not without meaning to the 
native. It represents a grouping of individuals according to various 
ties, each different tie implying a potential series of mutual obliga- 
tions. I say potential, because in any one group there are many 
persons, and the obligations will be met by a few only. Thus a 
man is entitled to expect certain types of assistance, which he has 
to return, from all his watkwelina. In actual fact he will receive 
this help from only a few of them, and be quite content. 

Owing to the fact that husband and wife have separate houses, 
there is a marked sex differentiation within the family. Boys cease 
to play with their sisters at about the age of three, and ever after- 
wards they sleep in the mbi’u with their father. Girls, on the other 
hand, become more closely attached to the mother, but the 
whole family is closely bound together. They usually partake 
of a formal evening meal together, and garden work is carried out 
by the group acting as a single unit. Our proverb that an English- 
man’s house is his castle might well be altered for Malaita into a 
Malu’u native’s garden is his castle. People do not visit each other’s 
gardens unless by invitation, and two-thirds of a person’s working 
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time is spent in cultivating his crops. It is in the garden, too, 
that a man and his wife discuss their common concerns. However, 
unlike Longgu, where despite the fact that the garden is not nearly 
so private, sexual intercourse usually takes place in the bush nearby, 
in Malu’u this is strictly and absolutely forbidden on religious 
grounds. 

Apart from the family the only other compact unit in Malu’u 
is the group which shares a mbi’u. These people co-operate in all 
sorts of ways, and formerly they formed the primary vengeance 
group, of which more later. 

The members of the hapu are bound together by common 
ownership of the territory on which they live, but this does not count 
formuch. They used to unite to carry out many religious ceremonies, 
and supernatural sanctions operated to prevent a person from killing 
a member of the same hapu, even by means of sorcery, though this 
often took place. A man was also under the obligation not to kill 
any of his ¢o’a, but the evil consequences could readily be obviated 
by an expiatory sacrifice to the spirits. 


Marriage. 


Marriage is permitted between any relatives save true brother 
and sister, mother and son, father and daughter, uncle and niece and 
aunt and nephew. Incest is neitheracrimenorasin. It is punished 
by no organized method, and the spirits do not interfere. Of course, 
incest is strongly disapproved of, but to nothing like the extent that 
it is in a society with exogamous divisions. I was able to observe 
this directly, for cases of mother-son and uncle-niece incest occurred 
while I was living in Malu’u. One of my regular informants had also 
been guilty of brother-sister incest. 

The marriage ceremony amongst the heathen peoples resembles 
that at Longgu, bride-wealth being handed over to the bride’s people 
by the bridegroom’s parents. There is, however, one very important 
difference with regard to the strings of shell discs. In Malu’u these 
strings must be new. After some ten years they lose half their 
value, and two are exchanged with the Langalanga natives for one 
new one. Also the strings are done up only into sets of ten, called 
tafuli’ae (Plate IIB). Bride-wealth as a rule does not exceed ten 
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tafuli’ae. When they are presented they are hung up for display, 
and admired by the people at large. 

The Melanesian Mission retains the old marriage ceremony, 
following it up with a wedding in church. The South Seas Evangelical 
Mission, after fruitless endeavours for many years to abolish bride- 
wealth altogether, has now reduced it to three tafuli’ae. This, it 
seems to me, is much to be deplored, for reasons I shall go into 
presently. 

All the missionaries I have spoken to on the subject are of the 
opinion that pre-marital intercourse was, in olden days, very rare, 
and if it took place the young man was put todeath. I am convinced 
that this was not the case, and that a certain amount of intercourse 
before marriage has always been customary. If the couple were 
discovered, usually through the girl becoming pregnant, her lover 
ran the risk of being killed, but in an overwhelming majority of cases 
payment of compensation was alone demanded. Today there 
is no doubt that youthful intrigues have become the usual thing. 
Missionaries say that this is due to the abolition of the death penalty. 
This is, no doubt, in part true, but it must be admitted that another 
contributing factor is the increased intimacy between the sexes due 
to mission schools and church services. On two evenings every 
week the South Seas Evangelical Mission holds singing lessons at 
Malu’u. These lessons do not finish until midnight, and youths and 
girls, without doubt, take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the long walk home. 


As in Longgu, the bride-wealth for a girl who is known not to 
be a virgin is considerably reduced. In Malu’u even today her only 
chance of marriage is with a widower unless her lover chooses to 
marry her. 


Malaita natives are inordinately jealous of their wives, and 
often a man refuses to permit anyone to speak to his wife unless he 
is present. The wife, as soon as she is married, has to confess the 
names of all her former lovers, even when their relations have been 
entirely innocent. From then onwards if any of these men go near 
her, accidentally or on purpose, the husband may demand compensa- 
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tion, The punishment for adultery was almost invariably the death 
of the lover. As recently as 1931 a man killed his wife’s lover.* 


The natives have a just grievance against the Administration 
because the Adultery Regulation ordinarily permits the District 
Officer to sentence an offender to only six months imprisonment. 
Where the former punishment was death, their dissatisfaction can 
readily be understood. I am told by natives and Europeans alike 
that on the last visit of the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific a deputation of natives waited upon him and requested him 
to increase the punishment to imprisonment for five years. He is 
said to have replied that such severity was demanded by Malaita 
alone, and that it was impossible to have different legislation for 
every island of the Protectorate. If this is indeed a fact it is very 
much to be regretted, for it means that murders by wronged husbands 
will inevitably continue. Worthy of note in this connection is the 
fact that in Guadalcanal compensation only was demanded from 
adulterers, and the natives there are almost equally dissatisfied 
with the Adultery Regulation, because they consider that not only 
is six months imprisonment too severe, but they feel that the wronged 
husband ought to receive something. As a result, cases of adultery 
are generally settled without reference to authority. 


Divorce was formerly so uncommon that it is possible to say 
that there was no divorce, and then to enumerate the exceptions on 
one’s fingers. Missions complain of the Administration for permitting 
divorce today, but since the husband can no longer legally kill an 
adulterer, it seems probable that if divorce were not granted, then at 
times there would be considerable dissatisfaction. The Melanesian 
Mission teachers refuse to recognize divorce under any circumstances, 


even when, as has happened to my knowledge, the wife has had a 
child by another man. 


Fighting. 
After I found out that the Longgu natives scarcely deserved 


their reputation for fighting I was prepared to believe that the 
Solomon Islanders as a whole were after all comparatively peaceable 


*He was imprisoned for eighteen months only, a very fair sentence. 
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PLATE IV. 
an example of modern 


ama church. Note the carved lectern 
workmanship. 


A. View of distribution of food at house-building, Longgu. 
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in olden days. In Malu’u I changed my opinion. Fighting here 
was very common, and did not cease until about ten years ago. 
Everyone went about armed, and more often than not watchmen 
were set both day and night. At times even while gardening a man 
kept his weapons within reach. This state of affairs was very largely 
due to customs associated with death. Practically all deaths were 
believed to be due to sorcery, and after the funeral, as in Guadalcanal, 
an inquest was held. However, in Malu’u the name of the person 
responsible was always disclosed. This person was then killed if the 
relatives considered themselves strong enough. Sorcery was used 
to avenge wrongs, to satisfy grudges, or on account of jealousy of a 
man’s success. A great many deaths seem to have been avenged, 
sometimes even when the sorcerer was a close blood relative of the 
dead man. Often the murder of the sorcerer led to a counter 
expedition. I was assured that when an important person died 
no one dared to move away from home until vengeance had been 
taken for fear that the opportunity would be taken to kill him. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, once a raid was planned the victim 
had little chance of escape, for he was always taken unawares. 
Raiding expeditions were also made against the salt water people 
to the south-east, and against the people of Ysabel. 


These frequent raids led to warriors achieving more social 
prominence than in Guadalcanal. Many warriors became what 
might be called professional murderers. If a wealthy group without 
warriors of its own desired to have revenge, then a price was put on 
the head of the wrongdoer. A professional murderer then despatched: 
him and claimed the reward. Many of them were, in consequence, 
very wealthy men. 


The Solomon Islands Protectorate has no Sorcery Regulation, and 
sorcerers thus cannot be punished, though magical inquests are 
(possibly without due authority) forbidden. The people of the 
interior complain very bitterly and attribute the present depopulation 
to this fact. They say that, no longer afraid of the consequences, 
sorcerers are bewitching people right and left. I mention this fact 
because the Papuan Regulation against sorcery has been condemned 


m7 
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both by Professor Malinowski and Dr. Fortune.’?_ It seems that after 
all it is possible to criticize an Administration which does not punish 
sorcerers. Yet it must be pointed out that the more enlightened 
mission converts—but only the more enlightened—are as indifferent 
to sorcery as any European could be. 


Leadership and Missions. 


Apart from the greater prominence given to warriors, leadership 
in Malu’u resembled the Guadalcanal institution, wealthy men 
deriving prestige from distributions of food on certain set occasions. 
Owing to the frequent hostilities and the distance between settle- 
ments they probably were not accorded as much respect as the Longgu 
leaders. Amongst the South Seas Evangelical Mission converts 
what authority they had has been completely lost. This mission 
strongly discourages feasts, and by limiting the bride-wealth to three 
tafuls’ae has not only taken away one of the occasions for display, 
but has robbed the senior men of the respect which is their due. 
Formerly a disorderly individual could be disciplined by the threat 
that unless he mended his ways he would not be assisted when he 
desired to marry. Nowadays a young man cannot be disciplined at 
all. He can go off to a plantation, and in a couple of years earn 
enough to provide his own bride-wealth. He comes home and snaps 
his fingers at his elders, and they cannot touch him. The difference 
in the attitude of the young to their seniors between the mission 
converts of Longgu and Malu’u is astounding. In Longgu an old 
man may be laughed at behind his back, but a certain amount of 
respect is always shown when he is present. In Malu’u I have not 
infrequently heard mere youths telling old men, in so many words, 
to mind their own business. I am certain that the reduction in 
bride-wealth is mainly responsible for the difference. 


The Old Religion. 


The religious system is also similar to that of Longgu, but with 
a few important differences. Comparatively remote ancestors are 
remembered, but the most important are those who died six or seven 


7Malinowski, Crime and Custom, 93 ; Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, 288. I might 
add that I myself am of the opinion that Sorcery Regulations are unsatisfactory. 
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generations ago. These are called akalimae, and sacrifices are 
offered to them and prayers made for mana. In Longgu the word 
for mana is nanama, and a man prays for nanama to bring him good 
health and success in all worldly matters, including war. In Malu’u 
natives pray for mamanaa to give success with gardens and pigs, 
and for sukwa’ia to give success in war. As regards health, they 
ask the akalimae to thufi them ; that is, ‘‘ cover them up” so that 
evil influences may not reach them. Jesus Christ, in the réle of 
Saviour, is called Thufia, coverer. Thus mana is divided up into 
separate elements, mamanaa being supernatural force responsible 
for one type of success, and sukwa’ia supernatural force responsible 
for another. The concept of thufi is slightly different, for no 
force is conceived to be present. Swukwa’ia, in addition to being 
derived from alkalimae,is also sought from certain spirits who at no 
time were human. These are of three types, eagles, flying spirits 
(ambuuru), which look like very hairy human beings, and snake 
spirits. These last are not in any way comparable to the snake 
vt’ona of Longgu. Shark spirits are practically unknown. 

Every hapu has at least one priest who acts as intermediary 
between the members and the spirits. He sacrifices pigs, fish and 
opossums to them, and prays for their goodwill and influence. At 
irregular intervals the whole hapu combines to carry out ceremonies 
in honour of the spirits. The most important features of these 
ceremonies are dancing and distributions of taro and pork. 

Magical spells, as in Longgu the property of individuals, con- 
strain the spirits to give success in specific enterprises. 

Apart from mana, the two most important conceptions in Malu’u 
religion are ambu and sua. Ambu is the local form of the Polynesian 
tapu and means, primarily, relating to the spirits, and hence, sacred. 
There are, in addition, several derived meanings, first, set apart ; 
second, forbidden under penalty of punishment by the spirits ; and 
third, forbidden under penalty of punishment by man. The meaning 
of sua is, relating to woman, and hence, defiled. Thus a man who 
sleeps in the same house as a woman is sua, defiled, and has to take 
ritual measures to cleanse himself. The sacred and the defiled may 
not be brought into contact under pain of death by supernatural 
means. Hence women have only a very minor part to play in 
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religion. The priest is often so ambu that he may not have anything 
to do with his wife for periods of up to about eight years. 


Native Christianity. 

It is very interesting indeed to see how the native religion has 
been adapted to Christianity, or, I should rather say, how Christianity 
itself has been adapted to the local religion. Ambu, instead of 
being applied to spirits, is now applied to God. Swa has been 
abandoned, but its place has been taken by mbilia, the word for 
unclean in the spiritual (and also the literal) sense. A man who 
commits a sin, for example by breaking a Commandment, renders his 
heart mbilia. Just as a thing that is swa may not be brought into 
contact with anything ambu, so a man whose heart is mbilia may have 
nothing to do with ambua, holiness and holy things (the adjectival 
form of certain words may be changed into the noun form by the 
addition of a final a), on pain of death from God. Swuaa (defilement) 
may be removed by ritual cleansing, as also may mbiliaa (spiritual 
uncleanness). A man becomes clean by publicly confessing his fault 
and praying to God for forgiveness. The parallel is even closer, 
because suaa in more serious matters is removed by sacrificing a pig 
to the ancestors, telling of the fault (this is called thuma), and praying 
(fo’a) for forgiveness. Confession before God is also thuma, and 
praying fo’a. In the heathen religion the one unforgiveable sin 
is killing a relative (fualangaa).8 In Malu’u Christianity the sin 
God inevitably punishes with death is failure to confess a fault 
(fualangaa). 

Christians speak of the heathen religion as ruled by Satan— 
he is the deus ex machina unrecognized by the heathen themselves. 
When I was working out these parallels my informants pointed out 
that Satan, in the heathen religion, was copying God. They 
naturally failed to realize that their own conception of Christianity 
has merely been fitted into the old pattern. Christianity in Malu’u 
is a splendid example, in fact, of what has been called constructive 
substitution. Sickness and death are regarded as punishment by 
God for unconfessed sins. The people at large, like ghouls almost, 


®8Fualangaa means a big (and awful) thing. 
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at once begin to catalogue a man’s sins as soon as they hear that he is 
ill. Following the second commandment, the sins of the fathers are 
also visited upon the children. 

The old religion is still much stronger in the interior than in 
the non-Christian parts of Guadalcanal, but already there are many 
signs of decay, and the day is probably not altogether remote when 
Malaita will be entirely Christian. This will be hastened by the fact 
that the priesthood must soon vanish, for only homicides may 
approach the spirits with sacrifice and prayers. The belief in sorcery 
is a cruel anachronism today, but as far as I can see only mission 
training can secure its general eradication. 

There is no necessity to speak of government, for all that I have 
said with regard to this matter at Longgu is applicable. The district 
headman at Malu’u, a man named Maekali, is an outstanding 
personality (Plate Ia). He is of unimpeachable character, and 
possesses tact, intelligence and what we call breeding, to an out- 
standing degree. He was for twelve years police sergeant with 
a District Officer who was murdered at Sinaranggo, some miles to 
the south-east, in 1927. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the larger islands, provided effective quarantine is maintained, 
I feel that the day of Melanesian depopulation is at last drawing to 
a close. Probably nothing can be done to save the natives of the 
smaller islands and of certain districts in the larger ones, but already 
north Malaita is showing a slight increase, and Guadalcanal is just 
about holding its own. Increased medical service is, however 
advisable, though I am fully aware that in the Solomons there is 
little hope of this at present on account of the alarming decrease in 
revenue as a result of the drop in value of the principal export, 
copra. Still it should be possible to train more native practitioners. 
I feel, too, that the training of midwives is a vital necessity. Many 
people are under the impression that native women bring children 
into the world as easily as a sow gives birth to a litter. With regard 


*Epidemics are still a serious problem. The influenza epidemic which swept 
Australia during the winter months of 1933 reached the Solomons towards the end 
of the year, and in Malu’u, and probably elsewhere, there were several deaths. 
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to the Solomons this is not at all the case, and not only is the infant 


mortality rate appallingly high, but so also is the rate for women 
dying in childbirth. 
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Government. 


Until recently the Administration and missions in the Solomons 
have been doing pioneer work, and though mistakes have been 
made—indeed, they were inevitable—both are to be congratulated on 
the manner in which the manifold problems have been tackled. Till 
now policies have mainly been negative, and the various authorities 
have been concerned with the suppression of customs held to be 
repugnant. Other aspects of native culture have been left to take 
care of themselves. Today the pioneering work is over, and with 
the possible exception of the Koio and ’Are’are districts of Malaita 
human life is now as safe, if not safer, than it is in any modern city. 
A time has come, therefore, when changes are both possible and 
necessary. Attempts must now be made to preserve certain customs 
if future unrest is to be avoided. 


The most vital need is for a change in legal matters. At present 
the law is regarded as something totally foreign which came into 
operation in such and such a year. Government, in other words, 
is from without, whereas it ought to come from within. This might 
be achieved by encouraging ambitious individuals to achieve 
prominence as in olden days by giving feasts, and then giving them a 
certain amount of authority. Councils made up of four or five 
such men in each district could be established under the chairmanship 
of the present headmen. These councils could be empowered to deal 
with all minor offences and civil cases, and serious offences could be 
investigated by them first, and a recommendation made, through the 
chairman, to the District Officer. Codifying native law is not 
advisable, as conditions are changing so rapidly, but if this system 
were adopted the District Officer would have to be familiar with the 
usual native methods of dealing with criminals. Where there is a 
discrepancy between our code and native opinion, as in the case of 
adultery, then I do not hesitate to say that it would be wiser for us 
to make the necessary alteration to bring about a closer agreement. 
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Here and there difficulties will arise, for example with regard to 
sorcery, but this can scarcely be avoided. 

Arising out of this is the question of prisons. The Solomon 
Islander does not like imprisonment because it means work without 
pay, but he is not in the least ashamed if he has served a term. 
Prison, that is to say, carries no stigma of disgrace. The natives 
speak of it colloquially as the place where one eats government rice. 
No other method of punishment is possible, but there is no doubt 
that compulsory detention is not a good method for punishing 
Melanesians, and our modern humane methods make it less so. The 
deterrent function of punishment would be achieved better if prisoners 
had to work harder, and if flogging and whipping were used more. 
Malaita natives, I think, would be quite satisfied with a penalty of 
six months imprisonment for adultery if only the offender was also 
flogged. Of course, flogging would have to be supervised, but this 
could doubtless be arranged. 


Education. 


Missions have established schools with the primary object of 
teaching the natives how to read the Bible. Most natives are 
tremendously anxious to learn to read and write, for they imagine 
that once they are able to do so perfectly they will at once be able 
to command higher wages. Then they think that the whole of 
European material culture will be open to them. It is needless 
to point out that they are going to be seriously disappointed. The 
modern tendency is to regard education as the panacea for all social 
evils, whereas it is probably in reality the cause of most of them. 
In any case I can see little reason why so much attention is paid to 
teaching natives merely to read and write. 

The two most serious criticisms that can be levelled against 
mission schools is that no attempt is made either to teach agriculture 
or to encourage native arts. The Melanesian is, above all, a gardener, 
and would take more than kindly to instruction in how to improve 
the crops he already has and how to grow new ones. Medical 
authorities assure us that Melanesian diet is very bad indeed, and 


Vide the discussion at the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1932, Oceania, III, 91. 
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that if only suitable new crops were introduced health would auto- 
matically improve. This matter is the more urgent because the 
soil of Malaita is so poor. I am doubtful whether, in its condition 
today, and with present methods and crops, a larger population is 
possible. The soil around Malu’u is absolutely worn out, and I am 
informed that in the Koio district it is even worse. On the other 
hand it should be possible to grow many tropical products on 
Guadalcanal even without the aid of fertilisers. 

The Solomon Islanders were once able to make objects of 
extreme beauty. Their weapons were often of exquisite workman- 
ship, and canoes from some areas were as fine, if not finer, than any 
in the Pacific. Their sculpture was also not without dignity and 
charm. (Plate IIIB.) Today very little art remains, but all these 
techniques might have been retained, and in mission schools, under 
the direction of their own old men, the younger generation might 
have been taught to make different kinds of objects, such as church 
furnishings, which would today have been useful. It is true that 
one occasionally comes across a font or a lectern made in the old 
style, but all that I have seen have been disgracefully shoddy. 
(Plate IVs.) I believe that in one school the natives are taught 
“arts and crafts,’”’ but all the specimens I have seen were abomina- 
tions of the school bazaar type. I judge that the teacher is a 
European, surely ludicrous when a certain amount of native material 
is still available. 

It is the same with dancing. In Malaita dances centre around 
religious ceremonies, so the South Seas Evangelical Mission converts 
are never permitted to dance. The Malu’u dance is magnificent, 
both as a spectacle and as an exercise, and there is no reason at all 
why it could not be secularized and taught in the schools instead of 
Swedish drill, taught at present. Some of the members of the 
Melanesian Mission permit dancing, but I would urge that it be not 
only permitted, but encouraged. 

In conclusion, I would like to recommend the adoption of some 
scheme comparable to that in operation in New Guinea to provide for 
the anthropological training of government officials. Several of 
them have indeed attended anthropological courses, but the Adminis- 
tration appears to have no settled policy in the matter. The New 
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Guinea scheme has now been in operation for several years, and has 
proved most successful. Equally important is the training of 
candidates for the mission field. If only this is done we may hope 
in the future to see less tampering with essential customs, such as 
marriage with bride-price, and the building up of a really effective 
system of native education. 

H. IAN HOGBIN 


__ “Vide Re-Thinking Missions, Harpers, 1932. This book deals directly only 
with missions in the Orient, but many conclusions apply with equal force to Melanesia. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ABORIGINAL NARCOTIC, PITURI 
_ By T. HARVEY JOHNSTON and J. BURTON CLELAND! 
(Continued from previous issue.) 


- 1914 Cleland referred to various poison plants, including N. 
suaveolens and D. myoporoides, the information being drawn 
largely from Maiden and from Bailey and Gordon. 

In the same year Basedow published his diary of the Government 
North-West Expedition of 1903, and in it he referred to pituri as 
the dried leaves of the “ Native tobacco, Duboisia Hopwoodii” 
(1914, 85, 112, 131, 190), the material being made into small rolls 
which were sucked and, when not used, were carried behind the ear. 
The narcotic was called Mingul by the Wongapitcha (Ullparidja) 
tribe from the Western Mann Range and Tomkinson Range, and 
Peturr by the Karkurrerra natives near Tietken’s Birthday Creek. 
He stated that the plant D. Hopwoodii grew in profusion at a rock 
shelter near that creek. Our recent visit to the adjacent rock holes 
indicated that Basedow had confused Duboisia with Nicotiana Gosset, 
or perhaps N. excelsior, as the first, which grows on sandhills, does 
not resemble tobacco in habit or form, whereas N. excelstor was 
found growing alongside sheltered rock holes in the region near the 
Birthday Creek, and N. Gossei was collected at another rock hole, 
Erlywanyawanya, about thirty or forty miles away. 

In his report on the plants collected by Captain S. A. White 
during his expedition to Central Australia in 1913, Black (1914, 468) 
listed Nicotiana suaveolens—native tobacco, from Ellery Creek (near 
Hermannsburg), adding White’s note, “ plentiful in many of the 
deep glens and growing on the side of the cliffs along the water- 
courses ; coveted much by the natives.’”’ In the light of our later 
knowledge it is probable that both N. suaveolens and N. Gossei or 
N. excelsior were present, the reference indicating one of the two 
latter species, probably N. Gossez. 


1Professors of Zoology and Pathology, respectively, in the University of Adelaide. 
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White, who accompanied Dr. Jack during his geological investi- 
gation of the Musgrave and Everard Ranges (1915c, 727), collected 
native tobacco which differed from Nicotiana suaveolens in its habit, 
and which was much sought after by the natives, the leaves being 
rolled into a ball and carried between the lips (1915a, 57). He 
referred subsequently to this species as N. suaveolens excelsior 
(19150, 717, 720, pl. 63, fig. 2; 1915c, 727), the localities given being 
the Teeta and Carmeena rock holes in the Everards, Carmen being 
mentioned as the native name for the plant. The roll of leaves was 
chewed only by men. Though the widely distributed N. suaveolens 
was found growing in the same region, it was not utilized by the 
natives (White, in Black, 1915, 835). 

Black (19154, 835) described White’s material as a new variety, 
excelstor, and mentioned that the plant had been referred to previously 
as N. suaveolens by Helms (1896) in his report of the Elder Expedition. 
Black (1915), 753) stated that the native name of the plant was 
Kaman, apparently an attempt to indicate the sound more closely 
than ‘‘ Carmen,” the name reported by White. 

Black (1917, 646) listed N. suaveolens, but not D. Hopwoodii, 
amongst the plants collected in the region between Mt. Lyndhurst 
and the north-eastern corner of South Australia. Koch (1898, 114) 
had previously reported N. suaveolens as injurious to stock in the 
same locality, but he also made no reference to the occurrence of 
Duboisia there. 

Petrie, prior to this time, had begun his series of investigations 
into the chemistry of the Australian flora, and gave special attention 
to some of the Solanacea. In 1916 (p. 151) he confirmed T. L. 
Bancroft’s finding of nicotine in the native tobacco, Nicotiana 
suaveolens. Next year he published two papers relating to the 
Duboisias, the first one dealing with D. Hopwoodi: and D. myoporotdes 
(1917, 118), and the second with D. Leichhardtii (1917, 137). He 
gave a history of these species from the pharmacological point of 
view, and drew attention to the discrepancies in the results of earlier 
investigations. As a result of careful work he was able to show that 
pituri contained nicotine, while D. myoporoides contained hyoscyamine 
and norhyoscyamine. He also stated (p. 130) that he had found 
levo-scopolamine in addition to the two latter alkaloids in a sample 
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of commercial duboisine. Lauterer had reported previously (1895, 
457) that D. myoporotdes contained hyoscyamine in the older tissues, 
and scopolamine in the young leaves; and that D. Leichhardt 
contained chiefly the latter. Petrie pointed out (1917, 139) that 
the tests applied by Lauterer were not sufficiently conclusive, and 
proceeded to investigate D. Leichhardtit, whose habitat in Queensland 
lies between that of the coastal species D. myoporotdes and that of 
the arid D. Hopwoodit. He found that it contained a mixture of five 
midriatic alkaloids, norhyoscyamine, levo-hyoscyamine, levo- 
scopolamine, and small amounts of atropine and noratropine, thus 
closely resembling D. myoporotides, these two species being in marked 
contrast in this respect to D. Hopwoodit (1917, 144-5). His pituri 
material was dried and fragmentary—apparently ‘‘ raw pituri,’’ its 
locality not being mentioned, while fresh material collected in New 
South Wales and Queensland was utilized for the chemical examina- 
tion of the other two species. Rennie, later (1928, 21-2), referred 
briefly to the chemistry of the Dubotsias, and more particularly to 
Petrie’s results. 

In 1920 Strehlow gave a brief account of the preparation of a 
broad-leaved Nicotiana (inkulba) for making a chewing mixture in 
the Hermannsburg region, the method being similar to that already 
described for Duboista, but a little yellow ochre, “ ulba terka”’ of 
the Arunta, was mixed with the mass. The pituri (pitjiri), which 
plays so important a part in the commerce of eastern natives, was 
stated not to be used by the Arunta and Luritcha tribes. In addition 
to the inkulba, a similar plant (uranba) was also chewed (1920, 6). 

In 1921 Herbert gave an account of the poisonous plants of 
Western Australia. He called Erythrophloem Laboucheri, a tree 
reaching forty feet in height and occurring in the moister northern 
regions of the continent, camel bush. Reference was made to N. 
suaveolens, the common north-western variety being indicated as 
cordifolia. The natives in the region behind Port Hedland were 
said to go out of their way to collect the leaves of the latter, which 
they smoked as they would tobacco, the effect being to make them 
at first excited, then stupidly heavy, and finally sleepy. This habit 
of smoking was stated to have been acquired from the whites. 
The natives chewed pituri (D. Hopwoodit), which was also known in 
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some places as ‘‘ narrow leaf,” and in the goldfields region as “ spinifex 
poison.” He referred to sheep and cattle being poisoned by the 
plant, and to its utilization by the aborigines for poisoning rock 
holes to stupefy kangaroos. It was also stated that natives were 
said to use the smoke of the burning leaves as an anesthetic for such 
crude operations as they performed. D. Campbelli, which also 
occurred on the goldfields, probably possessed similar properties to 
the pituri plant (1921, 36-40). These various statements were 
repeated in a later bulletin (1926, 57-61). 

In 1922 Spencer mentioned, amongst the ethnological exhibits 
in the Melbourne Museum, “ pituri,-the leaves of Duboisia Hopwood 
chewed and used as a narcotic, and also placed in waterholes to stupefy 
emus .. .” (1922, 69). 

Ewart (1924, 9) mentioned that N. suaveolens was spreading 
rapidly in the lower Finke, and that an apparently unrecorded species 
was found at the Taylor (Northern Territory). In the “ Australian 
Encyclopedia’ (Editor, 1925, 385) there is a short account of 
pituri, its preparation and use for chewing, as well as for poisoning 
emus. Reference is also made to D. myoporoides. 

Cleland, Black and Reese, in their paper on the flora of the 
north-eastern corner of South Australia (1925, 118), made no reference 
to Duboisia, nor to any species of Nicotiana except N. suaveolens, 
which was stated to kill cattle and sheep if eaten on an empty 
stomach. The region investigated was that extending north from 
Strzelecki Creek to the Queensland border. In view of the fact 
that no botanist has recorded Duboisia from this region extending 
eastwards and north from Lakes Eyre and Torrens, it may be 
assumed that it does not occur there, and this would explain the 
native trade routes to the north to procure supplies from far-western 
Queensland. 

Basedow (1925), in his work on the Australian aboriginal, 
made several references to pituri. In exchange for ochre obtainable 
in the territory of some tribes, other tribes offered such articles as 
weapons, “‘ pituri leaf,’ fish or yams (9, 113). In Central Australia 
pituri leaf was largely used for poisoning water supplies in order to 
stupefy emus, whereas in north-west Australia the leaves of Tephrosia 
purpurea, containing a saponin, were similarly used (p. 139). All 
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tribes from the Wongapitcha eastwards to beyond the borders of 
Queensland and New South Wales knew the value of the tobacco-like 
plant (Duboisia Hopwoodii), which was obtained by barter from 
adjoining tribes if not growing in the tribal area. The Dieri, Yanto- 
wannta, Wongkanguru and Ngameni (tribes living in the region 
between Lake Eyre and the north-east corner of South Australia) 
procured their supply from further north, because the plant did not 
grow in the Cooper’s Creek district, whereas the Arunta and Luritja 
collected it in the valley of the Finke and other gorges of the Mac- 
Donnell Ranges, while the Wongapitcha obtained theirs in the 
Musgrave and Everard Ranges. The Arunta called it engulba; 
the Luritja (Aluridja) either mingul or warrakinna ; and the Wonga- 
pitcha peturr (p. 155). The leaves were partly dried in the sun, or 
over warm ashes, then made into bundles and taken to camp, where 
some of the leaves were ground between stones into a powder; 
then some twigs of acacia (especially A. salicina, 1.e., really A. 
ligulata) or eucalyptus bark were burnt to an ash, which was mixed 
with the pituri powder and then worked up with saliva. A quantity 
of this mixture was taken and rolled within another leaf of the 
pituri, cigar-fashion, and then was ready for mastication. The 
social side of pituri chewing was mentioned (p. 156). 

Basedow referred to the Dieri tribe using pituri, but Gason, 
who lived for many years amongst them, and published a short 
account of their customs and a list of their names for various plants 
and animals (1879), made no mention of pituri or any substance 
used similarly. Murray (1879) stated that pituri was apparently 
unknown to natives south of Cooper’s Creek in 1862, when Howitt’s 
expedition passed through, though it was probable that its use had 
extended more to the southward formerly, but had receded before 
the advancing tobacco obtained from the white man. The trade 
route to the pituri country in the north has been referred to already. 
The region from Eyre Creek north and east to the Queensland border 
was occupied by many tribes, as is shown in Basedow’s map. Helms 
also referred to them (1896, 276), and gave their approximate 
boundaries, some of his names being slightly different from Basedow’s, 
e.g., Wonkongnuru, Gnameni, Yandruwuntha. For the last, Howitt 
(1878, 300) uses the name Yantruwunter. 
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In 1926 Black considered that the giant tobacco was sufficiently 
distinct to be raised to specific rank as N. excelsior (1926, 286). 
In his Flora, published the same year, he mentioned D. Hopwoodi 
(pituri or pitcheri) as the only South Australian species of the genus, 
its range being given thus: the Murray lands to the far north, and 
westward to Birksgate Range and Ooldea ; also western New South 
Wales and Western Australia (1926, 502). In addition, he referred to 
Nicotiana excelsior from the Everards to the Birksgate Range, and 
stated that the plant was chewed (as was pituri) by the natives as 
a narcotic. 

Spencer and Gillen in their work on the Arunta (1927, 16, 20) 
referred briefly to pituri (from D. Hopwood11), called by the natives 
unkulpa or ungulpa, as being used for chewing and for making a. 
decoction for stupefying emus. Though the plant grew in the 
sandhill country around Lake Amadeus and Ayers’ Rock, the greater 
part of that used by the Arunta and neighbouring tribes, such as the 
Dieri and Urabunna, appeared to come from the interior of Queens- 
land, distant at least two hundred miles. They remarked that it 
was curious that though the “true tobacco plant, Nicotiana 
suaveolens,” grew plentifully in parts of the Arunta country, the 
natives had not discovered its narcotic properties. 

In 1928 Spencer referred to the subject again, giving a brief 
description of the plant (D. Hopwoodiz), and mentioning its methods 
of use. Pituri bags were traded for hundreds of miles, principally 
along an old trade route, passing from the north across the interior 
of Queensland and New South Wales, right to the south of Lake Eyre, 
shields, boomerangs, spears and other articles being sent in return 
for them (1928, 158-9). 

Domin (1929, 1145-7) described a number of new species of 
Nicotiana: N. Benthamiana from north-west Australia; N. Gossei 
and N. microcalyx from South Australia ; N. rosulata from Western 
Australia ; and N. obtusisepala from Queensland. He also regarded 
Bailey’s Debneyi as being a distinct species, instead of merely a 
variety of suaveolens. 

In an account of the flora of Macdonald Downs, about 150 miles 
north-east of Alice Springs, Cleland (1932, 38) reported the presence 
of two species of Nicotiana, one of them, N. suaveolens, known to 
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the Ilyarra tribe as underilpa, and not utilized by them ; the other, 
called engwulpa (7.e., engulba), and used as a pituri. This latter 
species was believed to be N. excelsior, but we now know that it was 
not so, but was either N. Gossez or some closely related form. 


Cleland and Johnston (1933), in their notes on the ecology 
of the natives of the Mt. Liebig region in the Western MacDonnells, 
referred to N. suaveolens—engulpi-ingulba of the Luritja tribes, 
ngulbi-ngulba of the Aranda—as not being utilized, whereas a closely 
related species or variety growing on the sandhills was used for 
chewing. This “ sandhills engulba ”’ is, according to Black, probably 
a new species. Reference was also made to another kind growing 
in the gorges—a “‘ rock pituri”’ which was preferred to the other. 
It appeared to be N. Gossei. The leaves, stems and roots of this 
ingulba (Aranda) or mingulba (Luritja) were dried in the sun, ground 
up, and then mixed with the ashes from mulga or other Acacia, 
including A. ligulata, before being chewed. Duboisia Hopwoodii 
(monunga of the natives) was found on the sandhills, and was not 
used as a narcotic except for poisoning emus. 


Quite recently Seddon and McGrath (1933, 119) reported that 
Nicotiana suaveolens was rapidly toxic to sheep, but that, since the 
plant was distasteful to them, it was not readily eaten. 


Amongst other references to the distribution of D. Hopwoodii 
may be mentioned: Moore (1893, 336)—northern interior of New 
South Wales ; Ewart and Davies (1917, 244)—Northern Australia, 
no localities stated; Cleland (1930, 146)—Bellamy’s Well, near 
Coondambo and Kingoonya, where animals feeding on it on an 
empty stomach were said to die in half an hour. 


There are several references to introduced species of Nicotiana 
occurring in most of the States, including the north of South Australia, 
but they have been omitted by us. 


It will have been noticed that almost all references to the pituri 
plant associated with it the name of Duboisia Hopwoodii. During our 
visit to Hermannsburg in 1929, our doubts were raised as to the 
correctness of such association, as far as concerned the Aranda and 
Luritja tribes of that part of the MacDonnell Ranges, but we were 
unable, at the time, to secure specimens of the tobacco-like plant 
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which, we were informed, provided the narcotic which was chewed 
by the natives. 

We observed pituri being utilized as a narcotic at Macdonald 
Downs by the Iliaura or Ilyarra tribe, about 180 miles north-east of 
Alice Springs, in 1930, and at Cockatoo Creek by the [IIpirra, 
Unmatjera and Wullamala tribes, about 200 miles north-west of 
the latter locality, in 1931. The material seemed to us to be of the 
same nature as that observed subsequently at Mt. Liebig, and was 
probably derived in the three localities from Nicotiana Gossei. After 
our return from Cockatoo Creek we communicated with Mr. H. A. 
Heinrich, formerly of Hermannsburg, who has had very many years’ 
experience with the natives of the locality. His reply (December, 
1931) to our queries contained the following information: ‘‘ The 
Arunta natives chewed only the inkulba, Nicotiana excelsior. The 
word pitchiri was not an Arunta word, but was generally used locally 
by the whites, and some of the natives, when referring to the inkulba. 
The true ‘ pitcheri,’ Duboisia Hopwoodii, called monanga by the 
Arunta, was not chewed locally, but was traded to the natives south 
of Charlotte Waters, who used some of it in preparing their pitchiri. 
The leaves were put in the waters to which emus came to drink, the 
birds becoming stupefied and then walking in circles, and thus falling 
an easy prey to the natives. The monanga bush grew fairly plenti- 
fully in the sandhills on the Mission property. Nicotiana suaveolens 
was called inkulbinkulba by the Arunta, and was not chewed ; 
it grew more plentifully than the inkulba, which was usually found 
in sheltered rocky gorges, especially near springs, or in damp ground. 
The inkulba leaves were gathered, preferably when the first blossoms 
appeared, then dried in the sun, ground up, and mixed with the 
ashes of a species of Acacia, or of a gum tree, and sometimes wallaby 
hairs were added to the mixture to make it stick together. Civilized 
natives liked to add a little sugar to their material.’ —We believe 
that the plant referred to by Mr. Heinrich as N. excelsior is probably 
N. Gosset. 

During our stay at Mt. Liebig, about 200 miles west of Alice 
Springs, in 1932, we were able to obtain material of N. Gossei, N. 
suaveolens, and D. Hopwoodii. The first is there called ingulba, 
engulba, or ngulba by the Aranda, and mingulba by the Luritja 
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group of tribes, and is found in sheltered rocky situations. It is 
chewed by all the tribes inhabiting the region westward from Alice 
Springs to the Western Australian border, including the Aranda, 
Ngalia, Pintubi, and Yumu peoples. WN. suaveolens, termed ngulbi- 
ngulba, or ingulbingulba, is not utilized by them, though its relation to 
the “rock pituri’”’ is indicated by the similarity of the native names. 
D. Hopwoodii, which occurs on the sandhills, and is called monunga 
by the Arunta and Luritja tribes, is not chewed in the locality, but 
is used only as an emu poison in the method already described. 
Acacia ligulata, mulga (A. aneura) and other species of the genus, 
as well as, occasionally, twigs of Eucalyptus rostrata (red gum), 
are used in that locality to provide the ash which serves to liberate 
the alkaloid in pituri. The hair of wallabies, euros, and kangaroos 
may be added to increase the tenacity of the bolus. The natives 
also spoke of engulba to us as bedgeree or bidgeree, just as they used 
the term tabak, or tabah, for our tobacco. Some of Basedow’s 
remarks (1925) must refer to N. Gossei or a related species, as he 
speaks of a “ tobacco-like plant ’”’ and of its growth in the gorges of 
the MacDonnell Ranges. He also mentioned the wrapping of the 
moist pituri mass in another leaf of the plant, cigar fashion ; this 
could scarcely refer to the leaves of the Duboisia, which are relatively 
small (two to four inches long), and narrow, while those of ingulba 
are very large and tobacco-like. 

During our recent visit to Ernabella (a corruption of the native 
name Anabala) in the eastern Musgrave Ranges, we noticed both 
men and women very commonly either chewing the narcotic or 
holding a roll between the lips, or occasionally behind the ear. Two 
tribes were represented at the camp; the Yankunjajara,® which 
occupies the territory from Opparinna south-eastwards to Indulkana, 
and the Pitjanjara, whose territory included the Mann Ranges and 
the Western Musgraves, but this tribe is moving eastwards into the 
region of the former tribe, which now comprises comparatively 
few members. 

Helms (1896, 276), called this tribe the Andijirigna, and gave as its territory 
the Alberga to Mt. Eba and westward beyond the Musgraves, the Wungarabunna 
(Arrabonna of Basedow, 1925, and Urabunna of Spencer), being the tribe of the 


Oodnadatta district and the region to the east of Lake Eyre, including Stuart’s 
Range. 
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We found that two species of Nicotiana were used as a narcotic, 
viz., the glabrous-leaved N. excelsior, and the tobacco-like N. Gossei, 
the former being preferred as being the “‘ stronger.’””’ The same names 
were given to both kinds—piturr, piturrba, mingul, mingulba, 
minkulba—some of these names being the same as those given by 
the Luritja group of tribes in the MacDonnells. We believe that 
piturr is a corruption of pituri, a word introduced, perhaps, by 
whites long ago, from eastern Central Australia. Some natives 
called N. Gossei mingul, and used the name piturr for N. excelstor. 
The former was said to be the species widely distributed in the 
Musgraves, whereas the latter had a restricted habitat and did not 
occur in the western parts of the range. The Pitjanjara of the 
Mann Ranges called pituri puljantu. 

Nicotiana suaveolens also grew in the locality, but was not 
used by either of the tribes. It was termed mingul-mingulba by the 
Yankunjajara, the doubling of the term indicating that it was a 
plant resembling milgulba, while the Pitjanjara called it pinna- 
pinna. White mentioned that N. excelsior was called ‘‘ carmen” 
in the Everards, but Mr. Tindale ascertained that the natives called 
Mt. Carmeena, Karumi (Karr-mi). It is often difficult to catch 
and indicate the exact sound of native words. 

We found N. excelsior growing alongside rock holes about 
twelve miles north of Ernabella, and N. Gossei at the Erlywanya- 
wanya rock hole about thirty-five miles to the south-east. In the 
vicinity of our camp beside the Ernabella soak, small plants of 
N. suaveolens were common, but the natives made no attempt to 
use them. Leaves of large plants of the two first-named species 
collected by us were eagerly asked for by the natives, who chewed 
fresh flowers and flowering stalks as well as the leaves. Some of 
the latter were dried on hot rocks, or on the hot ashes, then chewed 
for a short time to make a bolus, which was then rolled over the 
ashes of our camp fire, the ashes being those of red gum and mulga. 
The most favoured plant as an ash producer was Acacia lgulata. 
The hair of the euro or wallaby, or even rabbit fur, was sometimes 
added to the mass to increase its intercoherence. Sometimes the 

leaves were dried in the sun, or, if not wanted at once, then when 
partly dry, were placed in the “ roof ” of a shelter or wurlie (karnka) 
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to complete the process. If the leaves had become too dry and 
brittle they were pounded between two stones into a powder which, 
after sifting, was stored for future use. Some whites in the Everard 
Ranges use pituri when the supply of tobacco fails. 

Duboisia Hopwoodii, known to whites locally as camel poison, 
or poison bush, is called walgul, walgulba or walkal, by the Yankun- 
jajara tribe, and tjilla by the Pitjanjara. The natives use it as an 
emu poison, but otherwise hold it in dread because of its powerful 
properties. They were much alarmed when one member of our 
party made pretence to eat some of the leaves. Mr. Tindale, during 
his travels in the Mann and Musgrave Ranges, observed the species 
on sandhills, occupying a narrow zone near the crests, and more 
particularly, on the southward aspect. As localities he mentioned 
to us the following: the sandhills along the north side of the Mann 
Range, as well as those between the latter and Mt. Kintore ; near 
Mt. Crombie and Mt. Harriet, as well as in the region between them 
and extending south-easterly from Mt. Crombie to Pundi; the 
sandhills midway between Mt. Harriet and Erliwanyawanya. A 
Yankunjajara interpreter told us that a previous generation of his 
tribe used walkal when mingul was not available, but our ethnologist, 
Mr. Tindale, regarded his evidence as being of very little value in 
this connection. 

Mr. Michael Terry informed us that he met with Duboisia in the 
region extending from the Warburton Ranges to Laverton, and that 
camels, while on the march over the sandhills, had to be prevented 
from plucking and eating the poisonous leaves and branches. 

Mr. J. Lowe told us of the occurrence of a pituri-producing plant, 
apparently the ‘“ sandhills’ Nicotiana, at Harper’s Spring, about 
120 miles north of Alice Springs. It was to be found in limestone 
country where rabbit warrens were present, presumably on account 
of the richer, moister soil. Its leaves were nearly a foot in length. 
It was chewed by the natives. Station ‘“‘ boys” liked to smoke it 
in their pipes if tobacco were not available, or they would mix pituri 
and tobacco together for smoking. 

Mr. F. L. Cavenagh, of Ambalindum, vid Arltunga, in the 
eastern MacDonnells, informed us that pituri, which was a tobacco- 
like plant, grew at Harding Springs, and that the leaves were partly 
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dried and then made into bundles for trading or for further drying. 
Fresh gum bark was burnt to supply the ash to be mixed with it. 
Station natives liked to add sugar to their material. Specimens of 
the leaves about to be used by station “ boys ”’ were received recently 
from Mr. Cavenagh, and appear to be N. Gosset. 

Mr. C. A. Gardner, Government Botanist of Western Australia, 
in reply to our queries last year, informed us that D. Hopwoodt 
was utilized there as an emu poison, and that, although statements 
had been made that it was chewed as a narcotic, he had no definite 
proof of it. NN. excelsior was reported by him to be a tall plant 
common throughout the Murchison area, ranging from near the coast 
to the eastern borders of the State, whereas N. suaveolens was very 
widely distributed, except in the very wet, south-western part of it. 
We regard it as probable that the tall form belonged to a species 
differing from the true excelsior. 

Mr. J. E. Pick, of Coondambo Station, to the north of Lake 
Gairdner, informed us recently that the natives of his district and of 
the Gawler Ranges told him that they never used Duboisia as pituri, 
but that their supply of the narcotic came from the mountains in 
the far north-west of South Australia, the general term “‘ Musgraves ”’ 
being used to indicate all those ranges. It is, then, highly probable 
that N. excelstor and N. Gosset of those ranges are the source of the 
pituri used by natives in the vicinity of the east-west railway. 
Ooldea, no doubt, receives its supply from the same region, as there 
is a trade route northward from its “ soak” to the Everards and 
Musgraves. 

We have traced the use of Nicotiana as a chewing narcotic 
from the Western Australian border both north and south of the 
latitude of the MacDonnell Ranges, to the eastern limit of these ranges 
and even beyond this, to a point 150 to 200 miles due east of the par- 
ticular region, Glenormiston, Sandringham and Carlo, from which 
pituri was recorded as having been obtained from its special plant 
identified as Duboisia. This gap is largely bridged over by the fact 
that the Iliaura tribe, which we are informed by Mr. Tindale occupies 
the greater part of it, uses Nicotiana, and not Duboisia. Besides, there 
is a native trade route passing more or less north-easterly from Alice 
Springs vié Arltunga, Ambalindum, the Plenty, Macdonald Downs 
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(or Lillaturra, its native name), the Sandover, thence vid native 
wells to the Georgina at Lake Nash. Several of the natives whom we 
met at Macdonald Downs had only recently arrived from Lake Nash, 
attracted there by the station life, though the region was beyond 
their own territory. Such a trade route would connect the Aranda, 
Iliaura and Yaroinga tribes. Roth refers to trade routes along the 
upper Diamantina, Georgina and the Mulligan. Beyond the eastern 
ends of the ranges the sandhill country begins, and, as we have seen, 
extends from the eastern portion of Central Australia (Northern 
Territory) well into Western Queensland. Associated with this 
change of country there must be a change of vegetation, species like 
engulba, which require more shelter and moisture, giving place to 
Duboista, which is a typical sandhill shrub. 

Spencer and Gillen (1927) must have been in error in stating 
that the Aranda received their supplies from the interior of Queens- 
land, and an obvious mistake in their earlier work (1912) has already 
been referred to. Heinrich has pointed out that it was from this 
tribe that supplies were forwarded down the Finke, and, presumably, 
some reached the tribes of Lake Eyre basin in this way. The mass 
of evidence indicates that these Eyrean peoples obtained the bulk 
of their pituri from somewhere near the upper Mulligan, and conse- 
quently such material would be largely, and perhaps entirely, 
Duboisia. 

We are now in a position to summarize the evidence brought 
forward in this paper. There has been confusion between the two 
species of Duboisia and their alkaloids. D. myoporoides seems to 
have been little used by the natives, except in one locality, where 
it was employed as a fish pcison. D. Hopwoodit is very widely 
distributed in the dry sandy region of Central Australia, and is 
commonly used as a means for poisoning water supplies in order to 
catch emus and marsupials. It is, moreover, a serious poison of 
stock and camels which are prone to feed on it, with fatal result. 

The material examined by earlier investigators, and also by 
Petrie, was pituri as prepared by the natives, or material derived 
from it, though Bancroft (1879) stated that leaves of D. Hopwoodit, 
actually collected by Hodgkinson on the upper Mulligan and pointed 
out to him by natives as the pituri bush, were found to have the same 
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properties as the pituri. These leaves were identified by Mueller. 
Leaves from Rothera’s material were identified by Ewart. Howitt’s, 
as well as Spencer and Gillen’s references to stiff narrow leaves 
indicate Duboisia. In spite of the fact that the alkaloid reported 
as having been found in D. Hopwoodii (i.e., nicotine) is different from 
that found in the other two species of the genus, we must assume, 
till the contrary is proved by an examination of sufficient undoubted 
material, that the nicotine came from the Duboisia. There is, how- 
ever, the possibility that pituri may be a mixture of Nicotiana with 
the leaves and twigs of Duboisia, and, if so, this may be an explanation 
of the results obtained. Though the plant usually associated with 
the drug in the various references to it is mentioned as Duboisia 
Hopwoodit, the narcotic used for chewing in the greater part of Central 
Australia is not that species, but some kind of tobacco, such as 
Nicotiana excelsior, N. Gosset, and at least one, perhaps several, 
other species. The evidence of whites who have resided in that 
region, as well as that of the natives themselves, entirely supports 
the statement. Apart from the remark of one native who had been 
for most of his life in contact with whites as a “camel boy,” Mr. 
Heinrich’s statement that engulba was traded to natives on the lower 
Finke where it was mixed with Duboisia, is the only undoubted 
indication of the use of the latter plant as a “ chewing narcotic” 
by the natives of any part of Central Australia. 

The name pituri was that given to the material by a very small 
tribe which formerly inhabited the upper Mulligan River in a portion 
of Western Queensland in the sandhill country adjacent to the 
Northern Territory boundary. This term, or variations of it, has 
become widely used in Central Australia, probably through the agency 
of the white man. Since the term pituri seems to have been the 
native name for the material in the region whence it was derived 
and from which it first became known to whites, it follows that such 
name should be restricted to that particular narcotic in its more or 
less prepared form. It should not be employed for the Central 
Australian narcotic material obtained from some species of Nicotiana, 
for which the Aranda name ingulba might be adopted as being 
the term most widely used by aborigines in that region, the Luritja 
term mingulba being probably derived from it. 
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The common native tobacco, N. suaveolens, is widely distributed 
in the drier parts of Australia. There are several varieties, besides 
distinct, though closely related, species. It is from this latter 
group that ingulba is derived. The aboriginal distinguishes the 
two groups, using the latter, but not making any use of the former, 
though it contains nicotine. There must be some substance or 
substances present in the one group and absent from the other, but 
this question must be left to chemical research. 

Helms was the first to indicate that a Nicotiana which he regarded 
as a form of the widespread N. suaveolens was used as a narcotic in 
Central Australia, while Strehlow pointed out that the Aranda 
distinguished and utilized two species, ingulba and uranba, the 
former being also a totem plant. 

Neither pituri nor ingulba was smoked by natives before 
contact with whites had occurred. The term pituri is often applied 
by them to the white man’s tobacco. 

There were more or less defined trade routes in Central Australia, 
these narcotics being very important articles of barter. Such routes 


were largely determined by the available water supplies and the 
location of desert areas. 
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1896 Winnecke, C., Journal of the Horn Scientific Exploring Expedition to Central 
Australia, 1894. S.Aust. Parl. Paper, No. 19, 1896. 
32 Ppp. 
1867 Woolls,W. A contribution to the flora of Australia. Sydney. 1867. 
Petrie (1917) wrongly quoted the date as 1860, though 
— (1893) stated that the article was written soon after 
1860. 


Several additional references to the chemistry and pharmacology of Duboisia 
myoporoides are quoted by Petrie (1917, 134-5). 


T. HARVEY JOHNSTON 
J. BURTON CLELAND 
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REPORT ON FIELD WORK IN TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELL 


Introductory. 


Wilk the aid of a generous grant from the Australian National 

Research Council, I left Sydney in April, 1933, to carry out a 
cultural survey of the Tanga, a native people living on the fringe of 
the Melanesian area. These people occupy a group of four islands 
lying about sixty miles off the east coast of New Ireland. 


With the exception of a few notes appearing in Parkinson! and a 
brief reference to the group in a report? by the Government Anthrop- 
ologist to the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, we have no 
ethnographic data concerning these people. 


Within three weeks of leaving Sydney I reached Tanga by means 
of a Chinese schooner from Rabaul. Anyone who has ever attempted 
to visit those parts of the Mandated Territory to which there is no 
regular schooner service will appreciate my good fortune in this 
respect. 

Three hours after landing on Tanga, I engaged a very capable 
native and his wife as general servants. The man’s ability to speak 
English helped me considerably during the early part of my stay, 
especially in the translation of texts, for which purpose I found 
pidgin-English a most unsatisfactory and at times impossible 
medium. 


In order to obtain supplies of fresh food and examples of the 
material culture, I took with me as objects of barter a case of trade 
tobacco, a box of black clay pipes, a bolt of calico, some knives and a 
variety of fish-hooks, besides other less desired items. Leather 
belts, fish lines, rubber balls, beads, mirrors, scent and mouth-organs 


1R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Stidsee, 302f., 652ff., Stuttgart, 1907. 
2E. W. Pearson Chinnery, Notes on. . . natives of . . . New Guinea, Territory of 
New Guinea Anthropological Report, No. 1, 60-61. 
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were not acceptable trade goods, since the islanders already had 
quite good native substitutes for all of these items. 

With the exception of certain payments to my native servants, 
which had to be made in silver, no European currency was used 
during my stay on the island. This, however, did not interfere with 
my acquisition of objects of material culture, as I obtained at least 
one example of everything made or used by the natives. These 
objects are at present awaiting display in the Department of Anthrop- 
ology, University of Sydney. 

The examination of any native culture is strictly limited in its 
progress by the knowledge existing of a language common to both 
examiner and examined. In Tanga, about one in every ten of the 
population either understood or spoke pidgin-English, whilst about 
half-a-dozen very old men could speak English. This meant that 
work on the social organization, on the play activities, on the 
economics and on the material culture could be commenced 
immediately, and within three months I had quite a good grip of the 
culture in its more superficial aspects. 

Having firmly established myself in the affections of the people, 
and acquired a helpful knowledge of the native language I then 
commenced to gather their secret lore and to make a more searching 
examination of their magico-religious beliefs. The difficulties 
encountered at this stage were many, but nevertheless quite satis- 
factory results were obtained. Every social event of outstanding 
ritual importance was witnessed, and more often than not at the 
express invitation of those chiefly concerned. 

With these people death is the /ezf-motif of their culture and their 
mortuary rites, which last for years and have endless social reper- 
cussions, are undoubtedly the most culturally satisfying and sustain- 
ing elements in the native life. A firm belief in the general efficacy 
of magic is also an outstanding feature of the culture, and many 
texts of spells and incantations were gathered. 

So far as population statistics are concerned, I collected a 
complete list of the names of every inhabitant on the island, together 
with his or her sex, apparent age, kinship group, village prior to 
and after marriage, and the number of offspring per union. By a 
fortunate set of circumstances I was also able to obtain exact annual 
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birth and death rate figures for the period August, 1932, to August, 
1933. The present population of the island is 1,189. These 
statistics indicate a slight increase in the population for the above 
period, and there are signs that the people are recovering from the 
very serious depopulation which has undoubtedly occurred, even 
within the last twenty-five years. 

In the realm of material culture, apart from the peculiar shell 
discs (amfat) which are used as tokens of exchange, a few dance 
masks and a wig, no really interesting objects were discovered. A 
complete collection of amfat was made and the process of their 
manufacture was recorded. However, the technological equipment 
of these people was studied more as regards the rdéle it played in the 
social life rather than from the purely detached and objective view- 
point of the museum collector. 

A collection of 175 specimens of the flora of the island was also 
made, each specimen being selected because of its cultural importance. 
A wealth of ethnobotanical information was thus obtained, and the 


specimens are at present being identified by the staff of the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens. 


The Place and the People. 


My headquarters were made on Boieng, which is the most easterly 
island of the group, and which has an approximate longitude of 
153° 20’ E. and latitude of 3° 24’S. This island is a crescent-shaped 
coral outcrop about ten miles long and a mile to two miles wide, lying 
almost due east and west. It is surrounded by a reef which recedes 
here and there, giving way to tall limestone cliffs. There is a safe 
anchorage for small schooners on the north-west side of the island. 
On the south-east side the land ascends gradually from the reef level 
by a series of terraces to a height of 80 to 100 feet above sea-level. 
At this level a plateau extends for a mile or so to the north-west side 
of the island, and provides a steep cliff outline for the northern 
coastline. 

The whole island is covered with dense tropical growths, and 
trees of 25 feet girth and over 100 feet high abound. To the swaying 
bamboo, which is also plentiful, the gentle-eyed cuscus clings, whilst 
screeching parrots and silver-grey pigeons fly through the high tree 


BOIENG ISLAND, TANGA GROUP. 
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tops in fear of the pursuing hawk. Through the vines and creepers 
of the forest small rats and flying foxes dart, whilst lizards and snakes 
lie abask in the sun. 

From the beginning of April to the end of October the island is 
favoured by a cooling south-east trade wind. This wind blows away 
those unpleasant insects which usually trouble the dweller in the 
Tropics, and appreciably lowers the humidity, which is rather high 
in these parts. I found that there is a difference of ten degrees 
between the mid-day temperature and the evening temperature, the 
latter rarely rising above 80 degrees or falling below 77 degrees. 

It is hardly correct to call the season of the south-east trades the 
Dry season, because it is rare for a day to pass in these regions without 
a few points of rain having fallen. The average daily fall over a 
period of six months was 37-9 points. However, the rain did not 
unduly interfere with my work or with the daily round of native life. 
As I was leaving the island in November the north-west monsoon 
began to blow, and this continues for four or five months, during 
which time the rainfall is slightly heavier and conditions of living 
just a little less pleasant than during the rest of the year. It is 
whilst this wind is blowing that the natives make their annual canoe 
voyages to the Feni group, about 50 miles to the south-east of Tanga. 

Generally speaking, I found climatic conditions quite pleasant, 
and despite the moist heat and a few mosquitoes, living three degrees 
from the Equator on an island of this type is not such an uncomfort- 
able experience as one would be inclined to think. 

Close to the anchorage on the north-west side of the island there 
is a spring which supplies natives of that part with good drinking 
water, but the remainder of the inhabitants depend upon rain water 
caught in bamboo containers placed against the trunks of coconut 
palms or slightly brackish water obtained from holes scooped out 
on the beach at low tide. Saltwater is used in the cooking of certain 
dishes, but the juice of the green coconut is the drink which usually 
accompanies all meals. 

There is a full and varied supply of food, the provision of which 
requires no little effort on the part of the natives. A space for a 
garden has to be hacked out of the jungle, and after a single crop has 
been harvested from this garden space the site is abandoned and 
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another one selected for the next crop. The yam and the kau-kau 
are the staple foods, whilst taro, though not as plentiful as in other 
parts of Melanesia, is a constituent of most meals. The flesh of the 
coconut is used extensively as a food, either by itself or in combina- 
tion with other dishes. Fish are relished, and are fairly plentiful 
but to many families they are a luxury, owing to their menfolk’s 
lack of fishing skill. Cuttle-fish and shell-fish and lobster are the 
women’s contribution to the meat side of the diet, whilst the youths 
now and again organize opossum hunting expeditions. Every 
person on the island owns at least one pig, but these animals are only 
killed on ritual occasions. However, as these occasions are frequent, 
and as it is customary at a feast to take home the better part of one’s 
portion, it might be said that pork is quite an ordinary item in the 
Tangan diet. The Pacific Islands variety of domesticated fowl is 
present, but is prized more for its feathers than for its flesh. Pigeons 
and parrots are either shot with the bow and arrow, or killed by 
means of a sling, but neither are important Tangan foods. The 
usual tropical fruits and squashes, such as bananas, pineapples and 
watermelons, as well as several varieties of nuts, are all used as foods. 
Certain uncultivated herbs are gathered by the women, and after 
boiling they have much the same appearance and taste as our 
spinach. 

Two varieties of tobacco are grown, one being the usual imported 
tobacco, whilst the other is a wild variety, claimed by the natives 
to be indigenous to the island. Several varieties of betel nut flourish 
and everyone, from the smallest child up, chews the nut. 

From this brief reviewof the island’s food resources it will be 
apparent that there are at least no material barriers to the develop- 
ment of a vigorous and healthy community, and I would hazard the 
opinion that the island would support double its present population. 

On first making contact with these people I was impressed by 
their kindly attitude towards my mission and their general desire to 
understand and help me. They are a jovial people with decided 
powers of mimicry which are perhaps best exercised in the telling 
of their folk-tales. In addition, there are regular “ wags’’ among 
them with as quick a wit as will be found among our own people. 
At no time did I ever suffer impertinent or discourteous treatment 
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at their hands, and on all ceremonial occasions my position as an 
honoured guest was suitably recognized. 

For some time I found difficulty in establishing direct contact 
with the women, and even when I could afford to dispense with a 
male intermediary in my interviews, suspicion and fear were rarely 
absent. About a month before I left a more trusting attitude was 
adopted towards me by the women, and I believe that this arose out 
of my evident signs of affection for their children and the latters’ 
response to these signs. 

From the sea the predominant impression given by the island is 
that of a mass of olive-green foliage which is prevented from toppling 
into the sea by a thin, intensely white band of coral sand. The only 
sounds heard are the beating of the sea eagle’s wings as he rises swiftly 
with a struggling fish in his talons and the staccato taps of a log drum 
in a bush village. From the shore one looks out to sea from behind a 
screen of towering coconut palms, and if the day is clear the bluish 
outline of New Ireland is plainly visible. The reef waters shimmer 
and sparkle as they are fanned by a sunny south-east breeze and 
orange and emerald fish, disturbed by frolicking children, disappear 
like flashes beneath purple coral toad-stools. At night the reef is 
lit by the flares of crayfish hunters or dancers returning home along 
the beach. A hotch-potch of sound disturbs the stillness. One 
distinguishes the snuffles of a rooting pig, the cries of a young baby, a 
lover’s tune on his pan-pipe, the thumps of a novice on the lizard- 
skin drum, and the wails of a widow recently bereaved. Shortly 
after daybreak one notices small parties of women threading their 
way inland to their gardens and bush homes. They are soon followed 
by the menfolk, and the seaside hamlet is left to the care of a few 
old men who spend their days making ornamental combs, bone 
scrapers, fishing lines and other such knick-knacks. In the mid- 
afternoon the workers return home, the village awakes from its 
sleep, and the even tenor of life proceeds. 

The natives of this group have had intermittent contact with 
white civilization for the last thirty years. Indeed, native labour 
recruiters—legitimate and otherwise—have drawn labour from these 
islands at irregular intervals for probably fifty years. However, 
until the arrival of the Chinese planter and myself, at the beginning 
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of 1933, no European or Asiatic had ever settled on the island of 
Boieng or ever examined its northern littoral. A few years ago the 
Catholic Church installed native teachers on the island, but so far 
there is no European missionary stationed in the group. Since 1899, 
when the German Government took over the administration of the 
Bismarck Archipelago and its adjacent islands, the people of Tanga 
have been nominally under government control. However, I have 
good reason to believe that up to 1913 fighting and disorder still 
continued among the inhabitants. 

From this brief résumé of their contact with our civilization, it is 
evident that the culture of these people has not been subject to 
anything like the disintegrating influence which proximity to a white 
settlement would have exerted. Admittedly, a native who has 
worked for a white man returns to his island home with a changed 
social outlook, but the effect which such a man and his companions 
would have on the culture of their people is negligible beside the 
cultural effect of the establishment of a white mission station or 
trading station in their midst. 

So far as contact with other native communities is concerned, 
there are traditional accounts of canoe crews from Lihir and the 
Fead’s Islands having been cast upon their shores, and of themselves 
having drifted as far as the Carterets and Buka. Of course, com- 
munication between their fellow clansmen in Feni and at Muliama 
on the New Ireland coast has been, and still is, regular and constant. 

The only physical measurements taken were height measure- 
ments, which show an average medium height among the males of 
1,674 mm., and among the females of 1,553 mm. Both men and 
women are of sturdy build and vary in skin colour from a very dark 
brown to a light coffee. There are no cases of albinism. A mop of 
bleached frizzy hair surmounts a face decorated with bluish-black 
tattoo marks. This form of decoration is found more among the 
women than among the men, who prefer to show a well scarred back. 
As will be seen from the accompanying photograph, the supra- 
orbital ridges are not pronounced, there is a well-defined bridge to 
the nose, and the jaws are not markedly prognathous. A perfectly 
upright carriage is a characteristic of both sexes when in motion, and 
though not fleet of foot, they cover long distances—sometimes 
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heavily burdened—without showing signs of fatigue. It is difficult 
to distinguish these people physically from their neighbours on the 
New Ireland mainland, except that the people of Tanga bear a 
resemblance to the people of Buka, which is not so immediately 
apparent in the case of the New Ireland natives. 


Brief Outline of the Culture. 


The Tanga live in small settlements (ma:li) scattered all over 
the interior of the island. An area of ground, preferably one with 
horticultural possibilities, is selected and cleared. The clearing is 
then stockaded by means of a tall bamboo fence. Within the 
enclosure a large, well-planned garden is made, and this, too, is 
protected by a strong bamboo fence. At the side of the garden, and 
within easy access to it, are the homes and storehouses of the members 
of the settlement. The storehouse (felunafitil) is a small square 
structure with very strong and closely built walls of bamboo and a 
ridged roof of sago palm leaves (atof). Not far from the felunafitil 
is a somewhat larger house of the usual single-chamber, earth-floor 
type. This structure (fulungkur) has the gable end open at the top 
in order to allow the smoke to escape, for within its walls all the 
cooking is done and all the family meals are taken. Here also are 
the female sleeping quarters. Separated from these by a small 


central space is the men’s house (7a), a long bamboo structure with 
a low arched roof. 


The size of a settlement varies according to the size and matri- 
monial type of family occupying the area. In cases where a man has 
a plurality of wives, there is a corresponding increase in the number 
of houses and garden plots comprising the settlement, but it is rare 
for such a settlement to contain more than ten or a dozen individuals. 
A central settlement occupied by the acknowledged head of a local 
sub-section of a clan, but containing no more houses or permanent 
dwellers than an ordinary settlement, is used as a gathering place 
for the sub-section on all formal occasions. Such a settlement acts 
as a burial centre for the sub-section, and is distinguished from other 
settlements by its wide, flattened-earth piazza or public square 
(balnma:li), on which all dances and ceremonies are held. 
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Here, then, we have a society in which there are no villages 
and hardly any hamlets, the centre of social life being a small family 
settlement, much akin to the African kraal. 


The basic social unit is the individual family group consisting 
of parents and children, occasionally referred to as barat, but more 
often described by using the place name of the settlement occupied 
by the group. Within the confines of such a settlement there are 
often three or four individual family groups, but it is not unusual 
to find this group living as a single unit apart from other groups of a 
similar type. 

When a young man marries he leaves his father’s house and his 
father’s people and settles down on land belonging to his mother’s 
brother. This person is generally, though not necessarily, the eldest 
male descendant, in the female line, of a common ancestress two or 
three generations back. The group of which this man is acknowledged 
to be head is known as a matambia, and consists of brothers, real 
and classificatory, and of their sisters and their sister’s children. 
It is thus a sub-section of a matrilineal clan, and is legally and 
economically a very important group in the society. Now, the male 
members of this social group, together with their wives and children, 
comprise another group which, as my native informants insisted, 
is not to be confused with the matambia. This group is also an 
important social unit, but more so in respect of local matters, ¢.g., 
during a large communal pig drive, the members of this group would 
act in concert with each other, although they might belong to half- 
a-dozen different clans. 


There are at present thirteen clans in the group. Several of 
them are evidently in a dying state, but the remainder are healthy 
and vigorous social entities. A clan (funmat) normally consists of 
several matambia, all the members of which are related matrilineally 
through a common ancestor. Members of the same clan also identify 
themselves ritually with a certain animal species. Most natives are 
definitely clan-conscious, and derive marked social satisfaction from 
their common membership of a certain family group. It is possible 
to divide the clans, artificially, into two intermarrying groups. 
However, there is no recognition af a common blood tie between the 
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members of either subdivision. The dual division, as understood 
by Rivers, is therefore not found among these people. 

The island of Boieng is subdivided into eight districts, comprising 
Waranma:li, Genemo, Uilinma:li and Ba:tkon to the east and 
Gnusunma:li, Lop, Buel and Lufunfat to the west. The clan here 
is not only a kinship unit, but it is also a territorial unit, so that we 
find a dual division of the clans on the basis of locality. A very 
strong sense of local patriotism has developed on the island, and there 
are even indications of linguistic and cultural differences between 
the inhabitants of the eastern end of the island and those of the 
western end, e.g., the people of the western half do not understand 
the construction of the plank canoe (mon), and find difficulty in 
following the ritual canoe songs of the expert builders of the eastern 
half. The area of land occupied by a clan is divided into a number of 
smaller subdivisions, each owned and occupied by a sub-section 
(matambia) of the clan, and the boundaries of these smaller sub- 
divisions are well known and jealously guarded. Within the area 
owned by a matambia each individual family or extended family 
group has a right to move about freely, set up gardens and establish 
settlements. ; 

At the head of each matambia there is an acknowledged leader 
who bears the title of kahltu dok and who represents the sub-section 
on all ritual occasions. Likewise, within a single clan, the kahltu dok 
recognize from among themselves a leader, who organizes and controls 
the clan’s ritual activities. So much importance is attached to the 
advice and authority of this man that I have seen a whole clan refuse 
to co-operate with other clans in tribal ceremonies whilst he was 
absent from theisland. A kahltu dok selects his successor from among 
his sister’s sons, and little importance is attached to primogeniture. 
An outstanding personality and fine physical proportions are perhaps 
the two most desired traits in an heir. Although it may be possible 
to call some of the kahltu dok “ chiefs,” yet there is no suggestion of 
rank in the society, and a kahltu dok is not hedged about by any 
supernatural powers. 

Genealogical information concerning any relatives more remote 
than the third ascending generation was almost impossible to obtain, 
and even the names of paternal grand-parents were often unknown. 
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However, so far as extant relationships are concerned, each inhabitant 
of the island is related to each and every other inhabitant and the 
appropriate kinship terms are used in addressing and referring to 
one another in the course of everyday life. Kinship terms are 
preferred, as modes of address, to personal names. 

The system of terminology used has the usual “ classificatory ”’ 
features associated with a matrilineal society in which cross-cousin 
marriage is the rule. In addition, it has certain characteristics which 
may be given brief mention here. Perhaps the most interesting 
terminological usage is that relating to the terms used for a man’s 
sisters-in-law. When the cross-cousin marriage rule has been 
observed and a man’s brother’s wife is also his own wife’s sister, 
then the term used to describe the relationship is kekwok, 7.e., the 
term applied to own wife. But, when two brothers, real or classi- 
ficatory, do not marry two sisters, real or classificatory, then the 
wife’s sister alone is termed kekwok, whilst the brother’s wife is known 
by the term applied to own mother, .e., dung. Terms describing 
affinal relationships are, with few exceptions, transferred blood- 
relationship terms, ¢.g., the term for a father’s sister is tanang (m.s.). 
This term is also the term for a man’s mother-in-law. It is most 
important to note that when a man’s mother-in-law does not stand 
to him, before his marriage with her daughter, in the relationship of 
father’s sister, then, immediately upon his marriage, the woman is 
called by the same term as the father’s sister. The same applies 
to all other affinal relationships which are not in accordance with 
the correct social usage. The viewpoint of this society is that if a 
man disregards its marriage laws, then post-marital adjustments will 
have to be made which will have the effect of making his marriage 
accord with the enjoined rule. The function of these terminological 
adjustments is to produce a social atmosphere consistent with the 
changed social position of the married couple. 

As mentioned above, cross-cousin marriage is the preferred type 
of marriage in Tanga, but marriage with one’s “ classificatory ” 
daughter also occurs. 

Arising out of the local distribution of the clans, and because of 
alliances formed between certain clans in the fighting days, there is a 
tendency, having almost the force of a social law, for the members of 
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two and sometimes three clans to intermarry. The invariable rule 
of residence is that the wife goes to live with her husband’s people. 


Infant betrothal is practised, but the contract is only binding 
if the chief parties concerned raise no objections to the marriage on 
their reaching years of discretion. In many instances such betrothals 
do not end in marriage, and the girl’s parents have to compensate 
the boy’s parents for all the gifts made to them by the latter during 
the currency of the betrothal. 


The actual marriage has almost no ritual background, a pair 
being recognized as married when seen eating together or going off 
to the garden in company. The actual handing over of the marriage 
payment to the parents of the bride is often accompanied by a feast, 
which may be called a marriage feast, but the first important ceremony 
in the life cycle of a married couple is held upon the birth of the first 
child (pakalun sus) when, in the case of daughters of important men, 
the mother and child are strictly taboo for several months. 


Certain socially distinguished men, such as feast makers, 
warriors and heads of clans, have several wives, but the majority of 
men have to be content with one wife. In the past, one of the 
privileges of wielding authority in the community was the power to 
acquire several wives, and in this society at least it may be said that 
an increase in the number of a man’s wives did not tend to increase 
his social position, so much as an increase in his social position 
tended to increase the number of his wives. A separate house 
(fulungkur) is built for each wife, and a separate garden plot and 
storehouse is set aside for her exclusive use. There is a principal 
wife (who is generally the first wife taken), whose chief function is 
superintending the domestic and agricultural activities of her co- 
consorts (nengtalung). 


As regards avoidances between relatives, the most important 
is that between brother and sister. This is most rigorous, and upon 
it are based all the avoidance attitudes in the society, e.g., a man 
avoids his father’s sister and his mother’s brother. He also avoids 
his sister’s husband and his brother’s daughters. In fact, wherever 
one relative avoids another, there is a sympathetic tendency for a 
close relative of the one to avoid the other also, ¢.g., a father avoids 
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his own sister, and in like manner a son avoids his father’s sister, 
in sympathy with the behaviour of his father. 

Although personal names are not frequently used, a special 
naming ceremony takes place within a month of birth and, later on 
in life, another naming ceremony takes place, at which a young man 
loses his birth names and adopts the name of one of his mother’s 
brothers. Nick-names are common, as also names commemorating 
special events in the bearer’s life, e.g., Tengis-Tinut means “ one 
who was bewailed—whilst on a long voyage,” and was conferred on a 
man who had been given up for lost whilst on a voyage to Feni. 

A man will sometimes refuse to say his own name, and appears 
very confused when pressed to do so. The same names often appear 
in one genealogy, although two living members of the same group of 
kindred never have the same name. To bind a friendship two men 
will often formally discard their present names and adopt one name 
by which both are henceforth known. One is distinguished from 
another by merely adding a place name to the personal name. 


Magico-Religious Life. 

Every living animal—including man—has a spiritual counterpart 
(malafua), which is recognized as having the power to leave the body 
at will. For example, whilst in a dream state a man’s malafua often 
takes journeys through the bush, and sometimes is ensnared by the 
evil spirits which dwell there. Unless the relatives of the dreamer 
make efforts, through the human agent of the bush spirit Tara, to 
recover the stolen malafua, then death rapidly supervenes. The 
word malafua is also applied to a man’s shadow, his reflection in a 
still reef pool, his mirror image, and his photographic image. 

When an aged person dies a normal death, his malafua is drawn 
up by the sun as it passes over the corpse in the afternoon, and is 
conducted to Ankinkinda, the place of the setting sun. This is a 
region below the waters, where life is very easy and very comfortable. 
It is no place for young people, and many a young person who has 
tried to gain admittance has been sent back to earth by his dead 
relatives. The malafua of the dead are called kinit. Many of these 
ghosts spend the hours of darkness wandering through the bush, 
where they may be seen as glow-worms or heard as rasping crickets. 
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Some of them are of a malevolent type, and young children are warned 
not to leave the house at night for fear of the kinit. 


Where a person has met a violent death, his malafua changes 
into a ghost called a fiv. The home of all such ghosts are two tall 
rocks between the islands of Lif and Malendok. They are a mis- 
chievous set of spirits, and residents of the adjoining islands tell many 


a tale of pigs stolen, houses burnt down, and hapless victims cooked 
and eaten by the fin. 


The source of all evil-doing are two supernatural powers, 
personalized under the names of Tara and Madas. The former has 
its stronghold in the eastern end of the island, being also feared in the 
western end, whilst the latter is of little consequence to the people of 
the eastern half, being feared only by the dwellers in the western end. 
The agents of Tara are snakes, particularly tree snakes, lizards, frogs, 
and sometimes sharks. There are also Kahltu Tara, or sorcerers, 
who are in league with Tara and who have the power to cause death, 
through their control of one of the above Tara familiars. 


Madas is regarded by the people of the western half as responsible 
for all epidemics, and from time to time conciliatory feasts and 
ceremonies take place, having as their object the appeasing of the 
anger of this foreign spirit. Madas is believed to have its home in 
Lihir, a group just discernible on the north-west horizon, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that its agents are mainly things of 
the sea, such as the black and white banded sea-snake and the 
cuttle-fish. In fact, the whole of the sea is considered to be potentially 
evil, for which reason a woman, whilst pregnant, and during the period 


of lactation, never eats anything from the salt water, for fear of 
Madas harming her baby. 


A rather unusual type of supernatural manifestation is the 
ges-ges, which are beings believed by the natives to be the grown 
children of women who have died just prior to giving birth to them. 
These beings have supernatural powers, but they are not invisible 
as other spirits. I have spoken to a man who claims to have con- 
versed with a ges-ges. They are strikingly beautiful beings, and few 
men or women can resist their blandishments on meeting them in 
lonely parts of the bush. 
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In so far as totemism may be said to exist wherever there is a 
special or mythological relationship existing between a group of 
individuals and a species of animal, plant or some other natural 
object, the people of Tanga are a totemic people. However, several 
of the features usually associated with totemism are absent. 

Members of some clans eat their own totem, whilst members of 
other clans regard the killing and eating of the totem animal as a 
grave offence. There are no ceremonies to increase the totem species, 
and no belief in the reincarnation of the totemic ancestors. How- 
ever, the totem group is an exogamous clan, and the individual 
members partake of the characteristic of their totem animals, and 
there is also a myth of descent of the totemic group from the totem 
species. 

In all matters which bear a risk of failure, and which are 
obviously beyond the power of man to compass, the native applies 
magical methods. At present, sorcery is little practised on the 
island, and my informants told me that such evil magic was for the 
most part an importation from the mainland of New Ireland. 

Magic permeates the whole of the sociai life, and it is not possible 
here to give even the merest outline of its ramifications. Many 
spells were collected, as, on this island, the spell is the secret and 
important part of the magic. Success in sexual affairs is absolutely 
impossible without the aid of magic, and in gardening, in voyaging, 
in canoe-building and in war it is also almost indispensable. 

By means of a spell and an appropriate sign, property is pro- 
tected, and large areas of fruiting palms and fish-laden reefs are made 
tabu. All sickness is believed to result from the actions of the 
aforementioned spirits Tara and Madas, and the only cure for such 
forms of illness is of a magical nature. 

A few days before I left Boieng I was privileged to witness the 
initiation of several young men into the mysteries surrounding 
Sokapana. To the women and the uninitiated, Sokapana is a man- 
devouring ghost with a far-reaching, demoniacal voice, and sight of 
the monster, inadvertent or otherwise, would bring disease, misery 
and death. In consequence of this belief, the uninitiated keep 
strictly within their houses, never daring to leave them whilst the 
ceremonies are in progress. 
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The approach of Sokapana or the Kinit (as it is alternatively 
known) is heralded by the siren-like sound of many men playing on 
reed noise-making instruments (10) and the booming sound of 
others, whirling small and large bull-roarers (tangalop). When the 
women have been given sufficient notice to get out of the way, the 
party emerges from its strictly taboo meeting ground (kumara) and 
comes down to the beach, where the actual initiation of the new men 
(merto) will take place. These shivering youths are menaced in 
mock fashion by all present, and then, later on in proceedings— 
proceedings which include a big ceremonial dance and feast—they 
are ritually whipped with a thin wiry cane (malamala), and along the 
weals left by the cane a row of cuts is made. When these heal the 
initiates proudly let it be known that they are the teeth marks of 
the kinit. 

There is no advice given to the merio as to his future social 
conduct at one of these initiation ceremonies, nor is it implied that he 
is now a fully-fledged member of society. Indeed, it would be more 
accurate to consider the phenomenon as just another Melanesian 
secret society. 

On the day following the death of a kahltu dok, his body is placed 
in a shallow grave inside his own bia. His relatives sleep beside the 
corpse for a month, then disinter it and remove and clean the bones. 
The skull and the upper arm and upper leg bones are placed in one 
basket, and the rest of the bones in another. The basket containing 
the skull is preserved in the rafters of the bia, and after a short 
interval the heir of the dead man gathers his kinsfolk together and 
makes arrangements for the supply of large quantities of food for 
the many feasts accompanying the various stages in the building of 
the long funeral house (fel). 

After a succession of feasts and co-operative building and garden- 
ing activities, the basket containing the skull and leg bones is removed 
from the dia and buried for ever at the base of a special coconut 
palm. The fruit of this palm is never eaten. Today, the Adminis- 
tration do not permit the disinterring of the body, but the natives 
have substituted a very close personal possession of the dead, such as 
a basket or a spear, for the skull, and the procedure as witnessed 
by me in all its stages is little different to what it was five years ago. 
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Economic Structure. 

Mention has already been made of the food resources of the 
island and the population drain upon them. In considering the 
economic organization involved in the production and distribution 
of these resources, the first item of importance is land ownership. 
The members of a clan certainly occupy a continuous area of territory, 
but one cannot say that there is any recognition of common owner- 
ship of this area by all the members of the clan. We must regard 
this area as being a synthesis of smaller areas definitely owned and 
occupied by matambia. Each of the individual families comprising 
a matambia has a garden, and whilst in occupancy of this garden it 
has private rights to the crops raised therein. Not even a brother 
would take food from this garden unless he had first obtained the 
owner’s permission. Even within the individual family there is a 
strict division of ownership rights. A man and his two wives would 
have three separate sections of the garden to keep in order, and at 
harvesting time three separate storehouses or three separate food 
benches within the one storehouse. Unless a person has planted a 
fruit-bearing or nut-giving tree, it is recognized that such food 
producing plants are the common property of all the people living 
in the neighbourhood. The head of a matambia has the power to 
place a ban upon the gathering of certain foods grown in the area 
owned by the matambia, and upon the catching of fish in the waters 
of the reef opposite to the land of the matambia. This, of course, 
does not mean that he is the owner of the area, but rather that he is 
the legal representative of the owners. 

In the ordinary course of life, each household or settlement is 
a single economic unit, the husband and his wife or wives and their 
children providing all the food necessary for their own particular 
needs. The division of labour shows no divergence from the general 
pattern. The women are the gatherers and collectors from beach 
and bush, whilst the men are the builders of houses, canoes and 
gardens. In the case of the latter, the women attend to the actual 
weeding and planting and harvesting, but the garden magician is 
always a male. 

Where it is necessary to have large quantities of food ready 
at an appointed time, ¢.g., for a large funeral feast, a programme of 
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co-operative garden work is arranged by the kahltu dok in charge. 
By this means the exact amount of food required is known before- 
hand, and there is the added satisfaction of knowing that all the 
crops will come to fruition at the same time. 


Knowledge of garden magic is fairly general, but to obtain the 
best results a specialist is engaged, and this man conducts a cycle of 
ceremonies lasting from the time the ground is ready for planting 
until it is an old and abandoned garden. He is paid for his services, 
and in addition a special gift of the garden’s best crops is always 
made to him. 

The whole distribution process consists of a constant exchange of 
gifts between individuals and between groups of individuals. Much 
of the social organization is built up on credit, but a bad debtor is a 
social outcast. There is little or no barter between the natives 
themselves, but when they visit other groups, supplies of shell 
currency (kemetas), red dye (boaim), betel nut (bu), combs (stk-sige), 
and such items are obtained in exchange for pigs (0), plank-canoes 
(mon), pan-pipes (got), small log drums (gahmitz), etc. Articles of 
trade coming from as far south as Buka and as far north as Kavieng 
are seen from time to time. 


The natives manufacture a form of currency (amfat) from large 
clam shells. These amfat, although made in the fashion of bracelets, 
are never so worn, being kept solely for exchange purposes. An 
amfat is a measure of values, but only of certain goods and services ; 
it is also a medium of exchange, but only in respect of certain items. 
One must be wary, therefore, of calling it ‘“‘ money.” 


Recreational Activities. 


The recreational side of native life on Tanga is mainly represented 
by their dances, songs, athletic games and story-telling. No 
ceremony connected with a birth, a death, an initiation, a canoe 
launching or a harvest ever takes place without being accompanied 
by a whole cycle of songs and dances. It may be of interest to the 
diffusionist to learn that in Tanga, foreign native dance songs and 
movements are most popular. When a wanderer returns home after 
a period of service in another part of New Guinea, social prestige is 
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B. A group of Tanga children on the Reef. 
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A. A sokapana party approaching the dancing ground. At the rear of 
the photographer another similar party 1s approaching. 


B. Ere fa: lu or ritual exchange of pigs. Note the carved and stained 
carrying poles (kip). 
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A. Meme or decorating the Longsit. This structure was specially built 
to display and hold a vast quantity of food. 


B. A fel or funeral house erected within the bounds of a typical settle- 
ment. Note the dance mask of the dead man suspended from the high 
bamboo pole at the entrance to the fel. 
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always assured him if he can produce a fresh repertoire of songs and 
dance movements. 

There are not a large number of athletic games played here, but 
organized sport still has its place on the programme of any social 
event of importance. 

Within the warmth and shelter of the dca a favourite pastime on 
rainy days is the telling of stories. There are definite series of tales 
é.g., one series depicts the foolish actions of Nia, a decrepit old man, 
whilst another concerns the adventures of the lizard and the flying- 
fox. There is a boisterous, almost Rabelaisian, tone to these stories, 
and the natives delight to hear them told by a man with some 
histrionic ability. As a matter of fact, these legends of everyday 
life are really dramatic representations, and a good story-teller often 
has to repeat passages which have tickled the fancies of his audience 
again and again. 


Conclusion. 


The foregoing report is a mere outline of the more important 
aspects of my work on Tanga. The probable psychological and 
physiological effects of native contact with Europeans and Asiatics 
were studied, but no attempt was made to subordinate other aspects 
of the work to this branch. Indeed, in the author’s opinion, the 
ethnographic analysis of a native culture by a scientific observer 
should provide a complete and accurate account of the more dynamic 
details of the social life without any need of stressing special aspects. 

To Dr. Raymond Firth, I am especially indebted for the 
opportunity he gave me of carrying out this research. To Mr. E. W. 
Pearson Chinnery, Director of District Services and Native Affairs 
in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, I owe thanks for advice 
and hospitality whilst in New Guinea, and to the Australian National 
Research Council I am deeply grateful for their sponsorship of my 
work and the very generous grant which made it possible. 


F. L. S. BELL 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN AND ALLIED TRIBES OF CAPE 
YORK PENINSULA, N.O. 


By URSULA McCONNEL 
PART III.—KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
Introduction. 


HE distribution, economic life and totemic culture of the Wik- 
munkan and allied tribes of the Archer, Kendall, Holroyd and 
Edward Rivers, Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland, have 
been recorded in previous numbers of Oceania.1_ The following 


paper will describe the kinship organization of these tribes and their 
marriage laws. 


Since the social organization of these Wik tribes appears to be 
the same in essentials, it is convenient to describe it in the terminology 
of the largest and most dominant tribe, the Wik-munkan. Any 
variations from the Wik-munkan system that occur in the remaining 
Wik tribes will be noted in passing and list appended of the kinship 
terminology of such tribes as still retain their own language, 7.e., 
the Wik-munkan, Wik-natera, Wik-nantyara and Wik-natanya. 

The Wik-munkan kinship system for the most part resembles 
that of the typical Australian tribe in that it recognizes : 

I. exogamous and localized (patrilineal) clans ; 

2. division of the tribe or tribes into two exogamous moieties ; 
3. (junior) sororate and levirate ; 

4. cross-cousin marriage (with modification) ; 

5. an all-embracing classificatory terminology. 

The Wik-munkan system differs from the average Australian 
type in not using a four or eight section system—and in its peculiar 
modification of the cross-cousin marriage. 

The Wik-munkan make a distinction in terminology between 
the mother’s older (MUKA) and younger (KALA) brothers and 


1Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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between their offspring, who are respectively MOIYA (m. and f.) 
and KUTTH (m. and f.). A man’s wife is his kutth, a woman’s 
husband is her MOIYA.? 

Correspondingly, the Wik-nantyara and Wik-natanya, besides 
distinguishing between mother’s older and younger brother, dis- 
tinguish between father’s older and younger sister as well. The 
father’s older sister is addressed as pinyala or ponya and the father’s 
younger sister as gattinya. 

The characteristics and complexities of this type of marriage, 
which in keeping with the junior sororate and levirate, may be 
termed the junior marriage, will be described later. 

Method of Approach. Whilst for purposes of comparison it is 
convenient to catalogue the underlying principles of a given kinship 
system and to present formal diagrams of its kinship terminology, 
it is necessary for the ultimate understanding of the human society 
concerned to study the nature of the factors upon which kinship 
structure itself depends. 

It is important to realize that to the average member of society, 
kinship does not present itself in a highly abstract form such as is 
presented by the scientist. Kinship for him consists in the main 
of concrete personal ties, involving, in the course of his daily life, 
personal sentiments, definite social obligations, responsibilities, 
privileges and interesting possibilities. Only in so far as kinship 
ties directly or indirectly affect his own personal interests in particular 
situations does he stop to analyse the kinship situation. 


Much, therefore, that might interest a scientist in the inner 
structure or working of a kinship system would be taken for granted 
by members of the community concerned, and its implications and 
responsibilities accepted as a matter of course on the authority of the 
older members of societies who in their turn received it so from 
an interminable past. Their own authority is further enhanced by 
a belief in a spiritual authority emanating from spirit-ancestors in a 
mythical past. 

The growth of kinship structure has undoubtedly been slow and 
empirical. The warp and woof of kinship must surely be woven out 


*Capital letters denote males. Ordinary letters denote females. 
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of a medley of interests, biological, psychological, economic, defensive, 
religious, political, etc. The forms of behaviour which emerge in 
the course of time, solidified by conservatism, yet malleable under 
the stress of circumstances, are doubtless those which have ultimately 
proved effective in establishing social order. 

Somewhere back of clan organization, sororate and levirate, 
marriage laws, etc., lies the delicately balanced adjustment of human 
motives in society in relation to circumstance and environment. 

The ultimate explanation of these forms of behaviour, however, 
reaches far beyond the limits of a single community or group, 
involving the use of a comparative technique. Even so, these 
structures are too deeply rooted in the past to be entirely explicable 
in terms of a present situation. 

It is of importance to study how the formal structure of a 
kinship system functions, or fails to function, in the lives of members 
of a given community. One may discern cases of individual dis- 
content and maladjustment or of combined discontent with the 
established order, even in an Australian tribe, where conservatism is 
such an important factor in preserving social stability. Strict 
adherence to forms of behaviour found useful in the past, and 
endowed with social and spiritual prestige, keeps the structure of 
kinship relatively intact. If the accepted code of behaviour some- 
times proves detrimental to the individual, it is enforced because 
the well-being of the group as a whole is felt to depend upon the 
observance of the established code. Should the urge for change, 
however, be sufficiently great, it will doubtless assert itself, and 
remould the existing forms of behaviour—as so often happens to-day 
in the case of culture-contact. 

In studying a primitive society, the social organization of which 
is unknown, the anthropologist approaches the problem of kinship 
from the standpoint of the individual. Knowledge of the social 
structure can only be obtained by a study of individual members 
of the society concerned—of their behaviour and explanations of 
behaviour. Out of the study of such material the scientist arrives 
at a conception of the accepted standards or norms of behaviour. 
He has to look beyond the accepted explanations to the factors 
which are taken for granted by the average man. He has to form 
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an idea of the extent to which the norms of behaviour are conflicting 
with personal needs, or are being actually disregarded by individuals. 
He has, in fact, to survey the total situation, that is, he has to survey 
the situation from every point of view. A scientist’s interpretation 
of a given kinship system, therefore, may appear somewhat strange 
to a member of that society, who accepts his kinship system 
empirically as a part of his daily life. One finds, too, that there are 
differences of opinion even regarding so strict an institution as a 
kinship organization. In presenting the following analysis of the 
Wik-munkan kinship system, I aim at a description of the system 
in action, from which a general conception of the nature and function- 
ing of the kinship structure is derived. Throughout, I make the 
following assumptions, which are, I think, generally accepted, the 
meaning of which should become clearer as the paper proceeds. 

1. Kinship terminology embodies primarily intimate personal 
ties. | It is upon personal intimate ties, simple and complex, that 
the structure of kinship rests. A network of intimate personal ties 
permeates society and runs like a warm living thread from one person 
and from one family to another throughout the tribes. 

2. Whereas in our own society the range of kinship is limited to 
more or less intimate ties of a personal nature, and members of 
society not intimately related fade out of the kinship picture, in an 
Australian aboriginal society the range of kinship extends far beyond 
this more intimate situation. Factors foreign to our society draw 
into the range of kinship an ever widening circle of potentially and 
indirectly related persons. Such factors are, for example, the 
sororate and levirate, clan organization and the custom of marrying 
a woman of a definite relationship. These less intimate, potential 
and indirect relationships are the meshwork surrounding more highly 
toned personal ties. They reflect in cooler shades the colour and 
nature of really intimate relationships, and are ever on the verge of 
becoming clothed with the warmer intimacy denoted by the various 
kinship terms. 

3. Finally, in an Australian aboriginal society the range of 
kinship, actual, potential and indirect, embraces more than it 
excludes. The Australian aborigine uses a short cut. He takes 
the wider links in kinship for granted, and directly applies the 
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formal pattern of kinship to include all members of society without 
necessarily tracing the links of relationship between them. By this 
means all members of society fall into place and are subsumed under 
the formal pattern of kinship.* 

To sum up, throughout the paper I assume: 


1. The primary importance of intimacy in the use of kinship 
terms. 

2. The application of these terms to potentially and indirectly 
related persons in relation to the observance of certain 
customs. 

3. The universal application, in the interests of social order, 
of the formal kinship pattern to all members of society by 
means of transferred and derived relationships. 

In dealing with a kinship system, therefore, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the varying degrees of intimacy and of corresponding 
significant behaviour which kinship terms invoke. 

Kinship rests primarily upon the psycho-biological relationships 
of sex, parentage and brotherhood (7.e., descent from common 
parents). These three relationships, disciplined by responsibilities, 
economic and defensive, and moulded by sentiment, together make 
the family situation. The family is the unit of social life. The 
situation may be shown in a diagram thus : 


A se B 


Ce 


in which A married B and they have children C and D, who are 
brother and sister. These are the simplest ties, and they are embodied 
in Wik-munkan terminology thus : 
1. MOIYA<~+kutth (husband<~wife) ; 
2. PIPA<~+NENKA (nenka) (father<—son, daughter) ; 
kattha->+TUWA (tuwa) (mother<-—son, daughter) ; 


’The formal pattern of kinship is shown by taking one man or woman as EGO and 
tracing all his or her possible relationships to the full extent of the kinship terminology. 
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3. WUNYA<-~+wila, PONTA (older brother+-—-younger sister 
and brother) ; 
wila, PONT A<->-yapa (younger sister and brother<-> 
older sister). 
More complex relationships are based upon an _ inter-family 
situation. For example: 
1. POLA<+POLA (pola) (father’s father<--man’s son’s 
son and daughter) ; 
NAITIA<-NAITIA, (mother’s 
(nattia) son’s son and daughter) ; 
KALA«<+TUWA (tuwa) (mother’s younger brother<—> 
man’s older sister’s son and 
daughter) ; 
2. pinyas+NENKA (nenka) (father’s sister->woman’s older 
brother’s son) ; 
MUKA<~>MUKAIYA, (mother’s older brother<-->man’s 


(mukatya) younger sister's son and 

daughter) ; 
PINYA (pinya)<-> (father’s older brother and 
PINYAYA (pinyaya) sister<>+man and woman’s 


younger brother’s son and 
daughter) ; 


3. MOIYA (motya)—> (man’s sister’s husband<— 
KUTTH (kutth) woman’s husband<~wife’s 
brother and_ sister, a 

woman’s brother’s wife).* 


These terms embody the relationships of (1) generation+ 
generation ; (2) brotherhood+generation ; (3) brotherhood-+-sex— 
together with their attendant social qualifications. 

Society is composed of families bound together by ties of sex, 
brotherhood and generation, in varying stages of intimacy. The 
interplay of family interests, at once co-operative and yet self- 


‘These terms have a double significance as mother’s older brother’s son and 
daughter and mother’s younger brother’s son and daughter respectively—which 
complexity is the factor in the Wik-munkan terminology, in contrast with the 
usual cousin marriage in Australia, where no such complexity exists. 
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protective, forms the basis of kinship structure. The camp fire is 
the centre of family life round which a man and his wife or wives and 
children gather, sleep and feed. Occasionally, as in the wet season, 
a ti-tree bark house may be built over a framework of bent branches, 
or a stouter messmate bark shelter may be built on a raised platform, 
in each case always with a fire. The sharing of a camp fire is the 
symbol of married life, as the words for husband—fam tuma (man of 
the fire), and wife—wantya tuma (woman of the fire) denote, and as 
the marriage ritual picturesquely portrays. 

When a marriage between a man and a girl has been arranged by 
those responsible, the girl is ordered by her parents or brothers to 
build a fire on her side of the camp and to sit down beside it. The 
man to whom she is betrothed is then told by his older brothers or 
father to cross over from his side of the camp, taking his spears with 
him, and join the girl at her fire. After being urged for some time, 
he finally takes up his spears, walks across, and lays them down by 
the girl’s fire, sits down by her and remains there for the night. In 
the morning he rejoins his camp and goes hunting, whilst the girl goes 
with her women folk to dig for yams, efc. In the evening she again 
makes her fire and cooks her yams, whilst the man returns to the 
single men’s camp on his own side. Once more he is urged by his 
men folk, and is even pushed by them. If still reluctant, the girl’s 
brothers will cross over to reassure him and tell him to have no fear. 
Finally, he takes up his spears and the fish or game he has procured, 
walks across and joins the girl at her fire. They partake of the evening 
meal, she providing the vegetable food and he the meat, as is 
customary in married life. The sharing of each other’s food, sleeping 
by the same fire, the protection of his spear—-in the sight of and with 
the consent of relatives on both sides—constitutes the social recog- 
nition of marriage. Next morning, as man and wife, they go hunting 
together, and in the evening camp together without further urging. 
The woman may now join her husband’s side of the camp, and in 
future become a part of his local group, unless she should leave him 
for another husband. They are MOIYA—kutth, terms signifying 
par excellence, HUSBAND, wife. 

Although it has been the custom for a man to take quite small 
girls (kumanya) under his charge, in order to assert his claims and 
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prevent interference from other suitors, a girl must reach the age 
of puberty before she can marry. It was clearly stated to me that 
a girl did not act as a wife in the full sense before the age of puberty, 
before she is komanmanya. At her first period she is taken apart 
by her mother, who has so far always accompanied her. At the 
end of her period she dons a string apron for the first time, and taking 
an offering of food and yams, is brought to her husband’s fire. 
She has now reached maturity and is koman—and ready to be a 
wife. During her monthly periods a woman sleeps on the opposite 
side of the fire from her husband, and during the day she keeps to 
herself, hunting in the company of some woman mate. When 
pregnancy sets in and she feels sick, or some older woman notes the 
signs of pregnancy, 1.e., swelling of the breasts, efc., she is advised 
accordingly by them. If she does not want the child, the older 
women know ways of producing abortion, e.g., by pushing downwards 
on the abdomen, tying a string tight round the abdomen, or by 
eating and drinking herbs of certain kinds. If she wants her baby 
she will take precautions, tying ti-tree bark round her body when 
diving for water-lilies, etc. If possible, a woman will return to her 
mother’s people to be cared for by them during childbirth. During 
pregnancy she is taptinti. When her time of delivery arrives, her 
mother (kattha) or some older experienced woman, such as her 
husband’s mother (puzya), will be with her, and they will keep apart 
as much as possible from the main camp. The methods and ritual 
of childbirth are in the hands of the women only, men being strictly 
tabooed from any participation in the actual birth. The expectant 
mother’s mother will, however, be somewhere in the vicinity, 
walking about the bush, and the husband in communication. As 
the baby is being born, the mother’s mother calls to her son, the 
baby’s KALA, and informs him of the birth of his sister’s child. 
Whereupon he will abstain from eating any fish or meat, lest the baby 
die. The father also, informed of the event, observes a similar food 
taboo. Women relations in attendance will bring yams and small 
fish for the mother to eat. Immediately after birth, the afterbirth 
(mampa) is severed from the navel cord (kodan), and the end tied 
with gut from the wallaby’s tail. The end of the cord next the 
navel is also tied with gut. The afterbirth is then buried and a fire 
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burned over the spot. It must not be burned lest the child die. 

No man, not even the father, will approach the place where the 
mampa is buried. It isstrictly taboo. It is said that the “‘ mampa”’ 
is ‘‘ all the same twin” with the baby. The navel cord is allowed 
to come away of its own accord. During this period the child 
is known as puka kodana or “ child of the navel string.” It is said 
that a baby “ gets bone’”’ from its mother, and that the mother’s 
brother is “one bone”’ with the child, because its mother and he 
also came from one mother. When the navel cord comes away of 
itself, the KALA returns. He receives the string, and lying on his 
back, the baby is placed face downwards on his body, 7.e., against the 
navel of the KALA. It is thus identified first and foremost with 
its mother’s family. After this the mother dons a string apron 
(wata) made from the bark of the wild fig tree and returns to her 
husband’s camp with a small offering of fish and yams. Her husband 
sits waiting to receive her. She lays the child in his arms. The 
father rubs sweat from his armpits on the child, a sign that he 
accepts parental responsibility for it as the child of the woman he 
has fed and cared for, and who has shared his camp fire, during the 
growth of the babe in her womb. He will continue to support 
her as the child feeds at her breast. He feels that in so doing, before 
and after the birth of the child, he is contributing to the growth 
of the child, and that it is indeed his own. It is this which constitutes 
fatherhood, more than any calculations regarding the time and nature 
of conception. 

He accepts the child as a member of his clan. A name is 
“called ’’ for the child, usually in order of age and precedence, by a 
member of his own clan, male or female respectively, according to 
the sex of the child. The child is ‘‘ put along ”’ that totem.® 


By this bestowing of a totemic name the child is received into 
the clan, comes under the protection of the pulwatya, and acquires 
the hunting rights and privileges of its father’s clan. The kodan is 
given to the namesake of the child, who usually wears it round the 
neck for safe keeping. 


5] am doubtful as to how far the child is actually adopted by a totem before 


the age of puberty. There certainly is a more definite identification with the totem 
at this later age. 
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die. If a woman should leave her husband to run away with another 
| the man, the man who attends to her needs during pregnancy and at 
pa” birth accepts responsibility for the child, even if not actually the 
wed father. The man she has left does not claim the child. But if the 
*hild man she runs away with deserts her before the child is born and she 
said does not return to her husband in the meantime, or if a woman has a 
1er’s child before she is actually given in marriage (which was scarcely 
1 he possible in the days when a girl was usually given at the age of 
y of puberty), her baby remains a puka kodana, having no socially 
| his recognized father. It is attached to its mother’s family, and receives 
the a name from a NAITIA, MUKA or KALA. 
vith A fine looking woman who had run off before marriage with a 
= man of another tribe and returned without him to her people had 
her such a puka kodana. It received a name from its mother’s brother, 
and who cared for his sister and her child. Since single women are not 
The acceptable in aboriginal society, a husband was sought for her. 
he The man to whom she had been promised, however, did not wish to 
he claim her, saying that they did not want a wife who “ ran about ” 
- with other men, thus breaking her father’s contract. 
- According to Wik-natanya and Wik-nantyara and I think also 
th Wik-munkan custom, a child may not receive its father’s name 
tale during his lifetime. The mother says: ‘‘ You and I bin make him 
mr finish! Can’t put name belong you, put him belong brother!” 
If a male child is the son of the oldest brother in a family, it is 
is called after its POLA ; if the son of a younger brother, after its 
ra PINYA or father’s older brother. Similarly, a girl is called after 
to her kami (father’s father’s sister) or pimya (father’s older sister). 
If there is no PINYA (pinya) living, the child will be called after 
to a PIPA or ngaitinya (Wik-natanya), 7.e., father’s younger brother 
es or younger sister respectively. 
is A man calls his first son or daughter after his oldest brother and 
1e sister (living), and the next child after the next eldest brother and 
sister, and soon. If he has only two brothers, he will call his second 
2 child after his younger brother. If a man has no full brother or 
m sister, his nearest clan brother or sister will “ call’’ a name for his 
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When a man dies, his name will go to his younger brother. 
This man may “ call” a name for his older brother’s son, and so the 
mame passes back indirectly from father to son in the older line. 
Should a man die without issue the name passes to his younger 
brother, and on to the latter’s sons. This method tends to ensure 
that clan names derived from the most important totems are handed 
down in order of precedence, the most significant names being 
preserved first and lesser ones in order of importance. The eldest 
child of the eldest child receives the ‘‘ big name ”’ of the clan, either 
directly from his POLA, or indirectly through his PINYA or PIPA. 
Sons of younger members of the family receive names in order of 
age and the importance of the totem from which they are derived. 
Names may be given by a POLA to a grand-daughter where no male 
member is living, or may be exchanged between one clan and another, 
particularly when a clan is likely otherwise to become extinct and 
the names to die out. 

The preservation of totemic names ensures the upkeep of clan 
responsibilities regarding the continuance of supplies derived from 
the clan pulwatya. 

In the accompanying diagram “‘ Sam ”’ has the name KAYUGA 
(barrimundi opens its cage) from his POLA. ‘“ Johnny”’ has the 
name NGA’AWUNTA (barrimundi breathes) from his PINYA, 
and KONINGA (barrimundi swims) from his father after the 
latter’s death. If ‘“‘ Johnny” dies without issue, this name will 
stay with young “ Johnny,” who has it from his PJPA (father’s 
younger brother). Young “Sam” has name PUNKAMIDYA 
(barrimundi moves its tail as it swims round its eggs) from his father 
after the latter’s death, and it goes to Sam’s son from his POLA. . 

“‘ Johnny’s””’ son has had a name “called” for him that is 
different from his father’s. If ‘“‘ Johnny” should have daughters, 
the eldest will be called after Johnny’s eldest sister Mankarana 
(crab has eggs), the second after the next oldest sister Kuwankam 
(tide takes crab out to sea), the third after his youngest sister 
Matkanaduka (crab is in its hole). “ Billy’ (spear-handle), half- 
brother of Johnny, cannot give a name from his clan to his daughter, 
as he has no living pinya or yapa. If he has a daughter, she will be 
called after his half-sister Mankarana, and will belong to the barri- 
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mundi totem. His second daughter will be called after his own 
younger sister (wila) who is from another mother—and she will 
belong to the spear-handle clan. If “‘ Johnny ”’ should have a baby, 
he would then call it after Billy’s clan in exchange, and it would 
belong to the spear-handle totem. If ‘‘ Billy’ were to have a son 
he would call him after “ Johnny” as ‘“ Johnny” is his eldest 
brother. Billy’s son would thus belong to barrimundi (min wunkam), 
as well as to spear-handle, and would be called KONINGA, as well 
as KOPALIMPANA, after his POLA, thus uniting the two clans 
that are descended through the same mother. 

It is not permissible to “‘ call’ the “‘ big name ” of a clan when 
the man who bore it has died and his corpse is not yet cremated. 
Not until this final ceremonial takes place, probably after several 
years, may the name be “ called ”’ and so passed on to a younger 
member of the family. A dead man is referred to by the name of 
the place where his corpse was finally cremated. 

When the water-lily (mat wmpia) clan on the lower Archer River 
became extinct in the male line on the death of its last man 
KUMALIA, he was referred to as TUMTAIYAN (tuma=fire, 
Taiyan=the place where cremation took place). His oldest remain- 
ing sister Apupa took the name, which then passed back to 
TUMTAIYAN’S surviving daughter (and with it the unspoken 
but potential name KUMALIA), who was called Apupa after her 
father’s sister. Apupa is now the senior surviving woman in this 
clan, which will become extinct unless the name and responsibilities 
should be passed on to a “ brother ” or “ brother’s son ”’ in another 
clan, as sometimes happens. (See Diagram.) 

Social identification with the father’s, rather than the mother’s 
clan appears to be associated primarily with the identification of a 
son with his father’s hunting rights and the joining of the husband’s 
horde by a woman on her marriage—that is to say, with the system 
of localized patrilineal clans. The constitution of the clan is as if a 
local area had been originally settled by a family which had asserted 
its hunting rights there for itself and its children and which in 
obtaining wives for its sons from outside had given its daughters 
as wives to outsiders in exchange. Sons have inherited clan rights 
from their fathers from time immemorial. Clansmen in each 
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generation regard themselves as brothers, and are under an obligation 
to each other to provide for each other’s families, wives and children 
after death, to stand by fellow members who have obtained wives 
from other clans, and owe women in return. If a man’s immediate 
family has no woman to give in exchange, the clan is expected to 
supply the need by arrangement. When a clanswoman loses her 
husband, her clan stands by her in the payment of death dues to her 
deceased husband’s family, helping her to collect the food debts she 
has incurred as a widow. 

The clan is not only united by economic privileges and personal 
obligations, but by ties of sentiment. A deep religious sentiment 
is felt for the ancestors of the clan, for sacred traditions, legends, 
and such ritual practices as the increase of the food supplies which 
have been handed down by their ancestors. The older men, POLA, 
or father’s fathers, are the depositories of the clan lore. The chief 
leaders, or executive, are the mantatyan, t.e., strong men, who 
superintend ritual procedure and see to it that traditions are revered. 
The clan looks to a common ancestor or pulwatya (very old father’s 
father) as the ratson d’éire of its existence and as the embodiment 
of clan solidarity. A description of the Wik-munkan clans, their 
totems and economic background, was given in an earlier paper. 
Population is grouped in local areas suitable to the support of a 
limited number of families. Clan totems are such objects as are of 
local—and economic—significance to the clans concerned. The 
identification of the clan with its local interests involves the mythical 
identification, usually in the form of a transformation legend, of the 
pulwaiya or clan ancestor with the totemic object which represents 
the clan. 

Women observe a certain ritual in regard to such totems as are 
particularly their own concern, eé.g., the dilly-bag and baby totems, 
and the female species of animal totems. Customs pertaining to 
women’s affairs, such as pregnancy, childbirth, abortion, child- 
rearing, etc., are strictly under the control of the women, and are 
never interfered with by the men. They, however, may chastise a 
woman for neglecting her child, and may also express their feelings 
freely on matters concerning women’s affairs. Permanent members 
of a man’s clan are his POLA wutu (wutu=old), PIPA and PINYA, 
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WUNYA and PONTA, NENKA and PINYAYA and POLA 
manva (manya=small), that is to say, father’s father and father’s 
father’s brothers, father and father’s brothers, a man’s own 
brothers, and his brother’s sons and sons’ sons. Those who 
belong by birth and upbringing, but normally live elsewhere after 
they grow up and marry, are his kami waiyauwa (watyauwa=old 
woman), or sisters of his POLA, pinya (father’s sisters), nenka 
(daughters), and pola manya (son’s daughters). 

Since the men and women of a clan regard themselves on each 
generation as brothers and sisters, being descendants of the same 
pulwatya, these terms apply equally to all members of the clan in 
each generation, although the actual degree of intimacy between 
them varies considerably. Those who are absorbed by marriage into 
his clan, and live there permanently after marriage, are his 

1. Nattia watyauwa or father’s mother and wives of his 
father’s father’s brothers. 

2. Kattha and mukaiva or mother and wives of his PIPA 
and PINYA. 

3. Kutth and motiva or his own and his brothers’ wives. 

4. Tuwa and mukatya or wives of his sons and brothers’ sons. 
5. Naitia or wives of his sons’ sons and brothers’ sons’ sons. 

Dissociation of a child from its mother’s and its social identifica- 
tion with its father’s family and clan is reflected in the use of different 
terms by husbands and wives for their own children and the use of 
the same term by brothers and sisters for each other’s children. A 
man addresses his children as NENKA (nenka), but his wife addresses 
them as TUWA (tuwa). They belong, not to her clan, but to her 
husband’s. On the other hand, a woman addresses her brother’s 
sons and daughters as NENKA (nenka). They belong to her own 
clan. Her brother addresses her children as TUWA (tuwa). They 
belong, not to his own, but to their father’s—his sister’s husband’s 
clan. 

If a woman dies or leaves her husband, her children remain 
members of their father’s clan, and are usually looked after by a 
sister of their mother’s, who is herself married into their father’s 
clan. A child born to a woman after her husband’s death will be 
adopted by the father’s clan unless the woman has married again 
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into another clan, and the child has been adopted by its mother’s 
husband. If a woman’s baby is born after she has left her husband, 
it will probably be adopted by the man who has run away with her 
and who has cared for her during her pregnancy. A man is expected 
to stand by the woman he steals. If he should desert her the baby 
will belong to its mother’s clan. A baby so born without a socially 
recognized father is known as a puka kodana, or baby-of-the-navel- 
string, 7.e., still attached to its mother’s family. If the mother’s 
“ sweetheart,”’ however, adopts the child as his own, or she re- 
marries, the kodan (navel string) is given to the man who becomes 
its adopted father. The child will receive a name from this man’s 
totem, not from that of its real father. The tie between father and 
child is not so much one of “ blood ’’ as adoption. The totemic name 
bestowed upon the child is the hallmark of its adoption and social 
status. 

A puka kodana may be fed and cared for by its mother’s family 
and receive a name from its mother’s clan totem. But when he 
comes to marry, his totemic name does not count. He will marry 
into his mother’s clan, and may thus even marry a woman of the 
same totem as himself. This is one reason why one cannot always 
use a totem as a guide to marriage. 

A family is to a great extent a self-supporting economic unit. 
The husband and father contributes minya (meat), the wife and 
mother contributes matyi (vegetable food, roots, fruits, etc.), and 
small game, such as turtles, bandicoots, crabs, iguanas, etc. Each 
makes respectively the implements and utensils required for his or 
her work. A woman makes the dilly-bags for carrying food, her 
yam sticks and bark vessels for holding water, etc. A man has his 
spears and wommera, canoe, etc., to prepare for the hunt. 

A man and wife will sometimes camp and hunt alone together, 
she paddling his canoe whilst he spears fish, or helping to strip the 
bark from messmate trees to make a canoe. More often, perhaps, 
a married man will have subsidiary families attached to his camp. 
His old parents, for example, look to him for some support, and 
his parents-in-law, to whom he is under an obligation to supply 
gifts of food, are often present. Older people are well cared for, and 


have a wider choice of food, since many foods which they like—such 
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as snakes and stingaray are taboo to the more virile members of 
society. They, however, make contributions when they can, 
particularly to their small grandchildren. Children are always 
cared for first. Sometimes a widowed sister and her children will 
be attached to a man’s camp, being under his protection until she re- 
marries. Or he may have to care for younger sisters and brothers 
should their parents be dead. Boys and girls contribute in a small 
way to the family larder, and they learn to handle spear or yam stick. 
Sometimes a married brother, with his family, will join the camp. 

When a group of families are thus camped together, the men go 
off with spears over their shoulders to hunt together for emu, wallaby, 
fish, etc. The women usually go off together with yam stick in their 
hands and dilly-bags hanging from their heads, followed by their 
dogs, and carrying the children on their shoulders, to hunt for yams 
and small game, to wade in lagoons for water-lily seeds and roots, 
or to sit up to the chest in mud, digging out the nut-like roots of 
the swamp rush. Sometimes they will carry also the corpse of a 
dead relative preserved in bark rather than leave it behind. 

The women share their burdens with each other. A young girl 
attached to her brother’s camp will lend a hand in caring for the 
other children of her brother’s wife. The attitude of holding a hand 
to the shoulder, as if steadying by the knee a child carried on the 
shoulder, is the attitude symbolic of a pimya or father’s sister. An 
older sister will help to carry her little brothers and sisters. A hand 
placed behind the head, as if supporting the back of a baby carried 
on the shoulder, is the attitude symbolic of a sister. These attitudes, 
like that of holding the breast as if to feed—symbolic of motherhood, 
are adopted by women to signify their relationship to the young 
initiates during ritualistic performances at the young men’s initiation 
ceremony. (See photograph.) It happens, however, that a woman 
cannot always rely for help upon her relations, who have their own 
family obligations to fulfil. The sharing of the burden of pregnancy, 
child-rearing and food gathering, etc., is one of the benefits derived 
from the practice of polygamy. In aboriginal society this custom 
is not only a practical advantage, but is often an economic necessity. 
A woman left to her own devices cannot possibly be a mate to her 
husband, bear, rear and carry babies and young children, collect 
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food and firewood and prepare the daily meal. A man prefers to 
have several wives maintaining, when he takes a new one, that his 
wife is glad to have a mate. The woman is often glad to be freed 
from some of her responsibilities, and looks forward to the possible 
chance of paying her parents a visit. She does not always welcome 
a stranger to her husband’s camp. It is usual for a man to marry 
sisters. This custom works well, since sisters are usually very good 
mates, and incidentally provide their husband with only one lot of 
parents-in-law. This is an economy, since he is under a definite 
obligation to make gifts of food to them. Where a man marries 
women from different clans, or particularly from different tribes, 
there is more likely to be friction. 

The eldest son of a family has a right to, and usually ou 
marry the eldest girl or two in a family. If he does not take 
advantage of this claim, it passes to his younger brothers in order 
of age. But once the claim has been passed over it can never be 
renewed, nor can an older sister be passed over in favour of a younger 
one. This custom, which is known as the junior sororate, works 
well, for it prevents rivalry and disputes between brothers. A man 
may often pass on one of his wives so obtained to a younger brother 
or clan brother if the latter is still unmarried. A man is under an 
obligation to take care of his older brother’s widow and children. 
As with the sororate, so with the levirate, a widow passes always 
to a younger brother of her husband, never vice versa. This law, 
the junior levirate, is clearly reflected in the kinship terminology. 
A woman addresses her husband and her husband’s younger brother, 
or prospective husband, by the same term, MOJYA. But she 
addresses her husband’s older brother, whom she may not marry, 
as PINYAWA’A. A strict taboo protects brothers from mis- 
understanding regarding each other’s wives. A man _ never 
approaches his older brother’s camp whilst his older brother’s wife 
is present. Should he do so and speak to her, he might create 
suspicion in his older brother’s mind by appearing to be interested 
in a woman who is to be his wife on his brother’s death. On the 
other hand, since no such possibility exists between a woman and her 
PINYAWA’A, a man may approach and speak to his younger 
brother’s wife without suspicion. 
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The junior levirate is reflected also in the terminology used 
between children and their potential parents. A man addresses his 
older brother’s children, who will join his camp on his older brother’s 
death, as NENKA, just as he does his own. They reciprocally 
address him (their father’s younger brother) as PJ PA, or potential 
father. On the other hand, a man addresses his younger brother’s 
children, who will never join his camp nor come under his care, as 
PINYAYA (pinyaya), and they reciprocally address him as PINYA 
(father’s older brother). Similarly, a woman addresses her younger 
sister’s children, who never pass into her husband’s care, as 
MUKAIYA (mukatya), and they call her muka in return. On the 
other hand, she calls her elder sister’s children by the same term, 
TUWA (tuwa) that she uses for her own, for they may on their 
father’s death come to share the same camp fire as her own sons and 
daughters. They in return address her as kattha, or mother-to-be. 
(See Diagram.) 

If no immediate brother is available to take over the 
responsibilities of a dead man’s family, a clan brother or more remote 
tribal brother, the nearest appropriate relative, will do so. If a 
man can find another husband for his brother’s widow he is not 
thereafter responsible for her. If unable to find a suitable husband 
for her, he must take care of her himself. She may sometimes live 
in the protection of his camp without being his wife in a physical 
sense, and he may be very devoted to her.* I witnessed one or two 
very unhappy marriages, however. In one case a young man 
only just mature was forced, through lack of any other suitor, to 
take charge of his brother’s widow, a woman much his senior, and 
belonging to a different tribe. She exacted a great many obligations 
from him and, with her parents, tried to bully him into returning 
with them to their tribal territory. His kinsmen resented this, 
fearing treachery. A great deal of hostility was aroused by their 
insisting that the young man should not go with his parents-in-law. 
The young man professed to be very fond of his brother’s widow, 
whilst she accused him of neglect. No doubt such cases as these 


*The neighbouring Kantyu, who practise a second-cousin marriage, do not 
take their full brother’s widow. If the children are old enough, the full brothers 
adopt them, but give the wife to a half-brother. 
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are partly an outcome of the depleted numbers in these tribes and 
the lack of suitable relatives of an age nearer her own, but partly, 
also, no doubt, to the maladjustment of the system in certain cases. 

Observance of the levirate brings together a continuous series 
of inter-family groups. Women pass with their children to join the 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING JUNIOR LEVIRATE TERMINOLOGY 
1. Male speaking : 


PINYA=muka 
WUNYA=kutth EGO=kutth PONTA 
NENKA NENKA PINYAYA 
2. Female speaking : 
PINYA=muka PIPA=kattha PIPA=kattha 
PINYAWA’A=yapa MOTYA=ego MOITYA=wila 
TUWA TUWA MUKAIYA 


1. EGO with his mother may on his father’s death join the camp fire of his PIPA, 
but not his PINYA’S. He is responsible for his WUNYA’S son and wife 
(NENKA and kutth) on the latter’s death, but not his PONTA’S son and wife 
(PINYAYA and kutth). 


2. Ego will join the camp of her PIPA and kattha, but not that of her muka. She 
will pass on the death of her husband to her MOIJYA, joining her younger sister's 
(wila) camp, not to that of her older sister (yapa) and PINYAWA’A. 


camps of their husband’s younger brothers, whose wives are often 
their own sisters—often not. The personnel of family groups is 
thus ever changing and enlarging. Children of the same camp fire 
may have both parents in common, ome parent in common, or no 
parent in common. But as their respective parents are husband 
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and wife, they are brothers and sisters addressing each other as such, 
with the usual age distinctions, as WUNYA, yapa, PONTA and 
wila. 

In addition to such actual relationships there are, of course, 
many which are only liable to occur, and may never do so, but which 
have nevertheless an air of expectancy about them. Children have 
prospective PIPA and kattha, WUNYA and wila, etc., whose camp 
they may never join. Men have prospective wives whom they may 
never actually marry. Thus there is a continuous chain of potential 
relationships, extending beyond the limits of real ones, from one 
family and clan to another. It is this expectancy of fulfilment 
which colours potential relationships and attaches them to the terms 
under which they are subsumed. One woman who had never met 
her husband’s younger brother, who lives many hundreds of miles 
away, speculating as to his probable characteristics, explained that 
she was interested because she “‘ went there next.” In other words, 
her interested expectancy, based on this custom, made of the 
husband’s younger brother a husband-to-be or MOIJYA. 

We have now travelled far from the simple picture of a young 
couple sharing their camp fire for the first time as the central pivot 
of married life. Accretions of a varied character have made of the 
simple family a complex social situation. Not only has a man the 
wife or wives of heritage and choice, the latter perhaps acquired 
from distant clans by exchange, but has possibly a brother’s widow 
or two attached, with their children, to his camp. To his own 
intimate camp fire have been added those of this enlarged family. 
Around his family circle, in varying stages of distance and intimacy, 
have sprung up the camp fires of his wider family connections— 
widowed sister and her children, his own parents and brothers, or 
visiting parents-in-law. He is now a man of parts, carrying weight 
in society. 

Let us take a glance at this composite family group. This 
growing family of “ sisters ’’ and “ brothers,’’ who have both, one or 
mo parents in common, but whose respective parents are husband 
and wife, so that they themselves are WUNYA, PONTA, Yapa, 
Wila. How far reaching are the links between this family and the 
outside social world! Their common kattha may hail from a number 
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of different clans near and far. Yet as “ brothers” and “sisters” these 
children share each other’s responsibilities and privileges as adopted 
children of the same father, even belonging by birth to other clans. 
Young men will seek wives in the clans from which their mothers 
have come, or if this is not advisable they may seek them in the 
clans of their adopted mothers, the wives of their fathers. The 
girls will be sought in marriage by men of clans into which their 
brothers have married. 

Whilst the strength of a clan rests upon the recognition of ties 
of brotherhood and common descent, the relationship of inter- 
marrying clans is one of marriage contract. There is on the one 
hand a tendency on the part of families to unite in the male line 
for purposes of a common interest in a locality which supports them. 
On the other hand, there is a tendency to establish a system of 
marriage settlement with other family groups of a similar nature. 
The two tendencies fulfil quite different social functions. The ties 
of brotherhood and descent, with their attendant sentiments, 
privileges and responsibilities are solidified into the clan. The 
mating interest with its appropriate sentiments, responsibilities 
and obligations, finds its ultimate expression in the marriage laws. 
The girls of a man’s own generation in his clan are felt to be sisters 
who under the action of clan and levirate system may join his camp 
fire on the death of his own father or theirs. To marry a woman 
of his own clan would involve the disregarding of these opposite 
social tendencies, and would not only launch a conflict of sentiment, 
but would threaten social stability itself. A man thus looks outside 
his clan for a wife. His mother’s clan offers the nearest solution to his 
preblem. A man feels towards his father’s clan the sentiment of 
“ belonging.’’ His attitude towards his mother’s clan is one of per- 
sonal sentiment, combined with that of the recognition of marital 
contract between his father’s and mother’s clans. The girls of his own 
generation in his mother’s clan are his mother’s own or clan brother’s 
daughters. The mother’s brother can never become a “ father,” #.e., 
the husband of a mother. Nor can the children of the mother’s brother 
be “ sisters’ and ‘‘ brothers’ as the children of common parents. 
They belong by descent to other “ blood” or ancestors, who are 
dissociated along with the mother from the father’s ancestors. This 
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dissociation has already been noted in the use of the distinctive terms 
(NENKA and TUWA) by the father and mother, respectively, 
for their children. It is also reflected in the use of a different term 
NAITIA for the mother’s father, in distinction from that of POLA 
used for the father’s father—from which the term pulwatya (ancestor 
in the male line) appears to be derived. The daughters of the 
mother’s brothers, own clan or tribal, are marriageable women from 
whom a wife may be sought. 

The customary or most orthodox marriage is that which takes 
place between the children of “‘ blood” brother and sister. A man 
marries his mother’s full brother’s daughter—he marries back into 
his mother’s clan, into which his father married before him. (See 
Diagram.) A woman correspondingly marries her father’s sister’s 
son. A man must give his daughter to his sister’s son if she is of 
the right age. A man marries into his mother’s clan, his sister 
marries the son of her father’s sister who is likely to be married 
into the mother’s clan. 

Ties of blood have a steadying influence upon the marriage 
contract. The tendency to marry back into the mother’s clan is 
backed by strong sentimental preference, and such marriages are 
likely to be more successful than those contracted between less 
intimately related and more distantly located clans. The link 
between brothers and sisters persists after they grow up and form 
new family ties of their own. As a widow, a woman looks to her 
brother’s protection and seeks the shelter of his camp. He is 
responsible for her and her children until the mourning for her 
husband is past and she remarries. During her years of widowhood 
she will dissociate herself entirely from her husband’s family, observ- 
ing rigid food taboos regulated by her husband’s brothers. Her 
brothers will help her in the care of the corpse and in the final 
disposing of the body. For months her brothers and sisters will 
assist her in collecting the necessary food, which is then offered to 
her husband’s relatives, to the accompaniment of a mourning song 
and dance. After the final ceremony is over her head is shaved, 
food taboos are lifted and she is expected to take her normal place 
in society again by marrying her husband’s younger brother, or his 
equivalent. If she does not do this her brother may exact a penalty. 
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A case was reported to me of a man who had killed his sister because 
he was ashamed of her unwillingness to fulfil her social obligations. 
A man is answerable for his sister’s actions, and if she offends the 
social code, he is responsible for her correction. A man will, however, 
defend his sister’s rights in a just quarrel against the family and 
clan into which she has married. If it is his mother’s clan, conflict 
is not so likely to occur because of the close bonds of sympathy 
between these twoclans. Ifa man’s wife and his sister are exchanged 
between more distantly related clans or tribes, trouble more easily 
arises. 

Although a woman leaves her father’s local group on her 
marriage, she does not sink her identification with her own clan. 
Her older brother’s children are her NENKA (nenka), her younger 
brother’s children are her PINYAYA (pinyaya). It is she who 
calls the name for her kami (brother’s son’s daughter) and pimyaya 
(brother’s daughter) in infancy when adopted into the clan. This 
child, who bears the same totemic name as herself, may become her 
son’s wife. It is common to find a man’s wife and mother bearing 
the same totemic name as members of the same clan. A woman 
will visit her own clan grounds whenever possible, bringing her 
children with her. Her brothers will interest themselves in the 
affairs of their mukatya and tuwa and take an active part in their 
upbringing, initiation and marriage settlement. The mother’s 
brother is something of a male mother to his sister’s sons. In giving 
his daughters in marriage to them he is providing for their future, 
as well as that of his daughters. A woman is no less interested in 
obtaining for her daughter a place in her own clan on her marriage. 
With this end in view she will instruct her daughters in her own 
clan lore, so that they may the more easily make their home there 
later on. 

These mutual arrangements seem to be the key to the happy 
family situation found so often in an Australian aboriginal camp. 
Strong attachments are forged between inter-marrying clans, and 
it is a definite custom to go on intermarrying into the same locally 
adjacent clans. The ghost clan on the Archer River, for example, 
intermarries with the neighbouring kangaroo and dingo clan, and 
also with the native companion clan on the other side. The emu clan 
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on the Kendall River intermarries with its neighbour the native 
companion clan, and so is on the same social footing towards it as is 
the ghost clan. The Wik-natanya bush rat clan on the Holroyd 
River intermarries with the Wik-nantyara barrimundi clan across 
the river, and also with its coastal neighbours the Wik-natera spear- 
handle clan. It is as if intermarrying families had settled near one 
another for the sake of convenience (as the parents-in-law in camp 
life for the same reason camp conveniently near, but aloof from, 
their sons-in-law) and had established rights over the locality in 
which they settled, exchanging wives and reserving these rights for 
their children in the male line. Two locally adjacent clans which 
continuously intermarry form together a “ company,” and are as it 
were one ground with interchangeable hunting rights. That is, a 
man has a right to hunt on his wife’s ground, and offers in return the 
hospitality and privileges of his own to his wife’s people. The senior 
man in a “ company ” has charge of the “company” grounds. A 
company may be formed between any two intermarrying clans, and 
one clan can form more than one “company” with other clans. 
When a man marries into a distant clan and so forms a “ company ” 
with it, he takes the ‘‘ big name ”’ of that of that clan’s ground as well 
as that of his own clan. For example, a man of the dingo-kangaroo 
clan from up the Archer River married a woman of the mangrove- 
bonefish clan near the mouth of the river and took the name KON- 
TUTTHAN (seed of the black mangrove), the ‘“‘ big name” of 
that ground. This acquiring of “company ’’ names would appear 
to be symbolic of the interchange of economic and marriage privileges 
between the two clans. Children have a right to hunt on their 
mother’s ground and acquire this right through their fathers who 
have intermarried there. If aman has several wives he has a right 
to hunt on their several grounds, which considerably augments his 
social status and that of his children. 

Although each occupied area provides certain food facilities 
over which the resident clan has established rights and control, food 
supplies vary in the different areas, and reciprocity in sharing of food 
supplies is secured. It is generally recognized that though a clan 
has hunting rights over its own area, the control of the food supply by 
“‘ increase’ ceremonies is not for its own benefit alone, but causes 
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abundant supplies in all other areas. Not only so, but it is generally 
understood that areas specially rich or unique in raw materials 
should send out word to relatives in other clans when the supply is 
ripe for consumption. The clan in charge must always initiate the 
first and ritualistic “‘ taking ”’ of food, after which all are permitted 
to tap the supply. 

Thus, whilst it is usual for clans to hunt on their own grounds 
in small groups which follow their own bent and maintain a certain 
privacy, it is usual when special foods are available in certain areas 
for people to come from far and near to share in the hunting 
advantages of their relatives. Such propitious spots as “ panja”’ 
swamps, water-lily lagoons and river reaches where fish abound 
are recognized meeting grounds for all and sundry. These big 
camps afford a fitting occasion for the holding of initiation ceremonies 
for maturing youth, for the discussion of affairs of social importance, 
for the rediscovery of old ties and the forging of new ones. Relatives 
newly acquired are introduced and their social position reconstructed. 
Courtesies, compliments, gifts and gossip are exchanged freely. 
It is a time of gaiety, of renewal of old friendships, as well as marriage 
settlement and exchange. 

In any large camp met together for economic or ceremonial 
purposes, tribes will take up their position according to the direction 
whence they come—N.S.E. or W. Similarly, within the tribal camp 
families will group themselves nearest those most intimately related, 
usually by clan ties. Throughout the camp there extends from one 
camp fire to another a chain of kinship, more intimate between some 
families than others, closer between some clans than others, and 
between some tribes than others. This relative intimacy largely 
corresponds to the local proximity of intermarrying clans and tribes 
on their own grounds. 

The position of the various camp fires in a camp depends upon 
the relationship of the various families to each other. Whilst 
brothers of the same clan will camp in the same part of the camp as 
a rule, there will be a certain distance between their fires on account 
of taboos existing between a man and his older brother’s wife. 
Parents and parents-in-law may attach themselves to the camp of 
a son or son-in-law, but the latter will be a little more distant on 
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account of the taboo existing between a man and his wife’s mother. 
They will, however, be conveniently near enough for the securing 
of payments in food due to them from their son-in-law. Thus the 
approach to the camp fire, which is a symbol of family life, is protected 
by convention and taboo. It is not everyone who may share a fire 
or camp at close quarters. All is strictly regulated by conventional 
understanding. 

There is always a single men’s camp, but single and widowed 
women attach themselves to the camp fires of their parents, brothers 
or sons. Each will have her own fire, however, beside which she 
sleeps, and will not directly share the fire of the family to which she 
is attached. Sometimes a man’s married sister and her husband 
from another clan may visit him and camp near by for the sake of 
intimacy. 

The diplomatic arranging of marriage is one of the most interest- 
ing and important factors of social life in an aboriginal community. 
The balance must be kept between the various families concerned. 
Parents have obligations from the past to meet, as well as future 
advantages to consider. Marriages are not only arranged for the 
unborn child, but agreed upon by parents whilst their children are 
quite young. A system of ‘‘ promise’ has already mortgaged the 
future. As soon as a young boy shows signs of budding maturity he 
is utyan manya, and his initiation is looked forward to and prepared 
for. On the first opportunity an Utyanam or first initiation ceremony 
will be held. The youth is then forcibly separated from the women 
folk, upon whom he has till now depended. This enforced with- 
drawal is symbolically portrayed in the opening ritual of the Utyanam. 
There is a dramatic hiding of the youths under branches by their 
women folk, who even throw themselves on top of the youths to 
hide them better. This hiding place is then raided by older men 
relatives of the boys, usually their MUIYA, who capture the youths 
and rush up and down with them, shouting and flourishing spears. 
The women, who are painted on the breast, leg and shoulder as 
symbolic portrayal of the relationships of mother, sister and father’s 
sister respectively, run feverishly alongside, holding their hands 
in the characteristic attitudes referred to above as symbolic of these 
relationships. (See photograph.) Finally, as the youths are borne 
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off into the bush the women turn their backs on the retreating 
youths and look in the opposite direction—a symbol of their 
acquiescence in the inevitable. 

From this time on till the end of the Utyanam ceremony the 
youths are under a strict speech and food taboo. They must neither 
converse with nor give food to any of their women folk, and may only 
receive yams, etc., from them through the medium of the older men. 

The Utyanam concludes with another ritual, by which the speech 
taboo between youths and women is lifted. The women sit in a long 
row, with their backs turned to the initiates, who pass along the row 
touching the women one by one on their shoulders with their spears, 
saying as they do so, Wikatauwala, or “ you and I speak to one 
another.” Ifa woman should be a prospective mother-in-law to one 
of the initiates, she will cover her head, and he will pass her by in 
silence, not touching her with his spear, for speech taboos between 
these two are not lifted. (See Diagram.) Food is then served by 
the women to the Utyana. It is usual at a youth’s initiation to 
review his marital possibilities. If a wife has been promised, the 
contract will be renewed in the manner described above. If not, 
then other possible channels will be explored. A man does not 
marry till he has passed through the second stage of his initiation, 
the Wintyanam ceremony. This may last over a period of two 
years, during which the Utyana are not allowed to give food to any 
women, but must hand over all they get in the hunt to the older men. 
Not till they marry and have a woman of their own to support may 
they give food toa woman. For two years usually a young man will 
wander, hunting and observing food restrictions. When he shows 
signs of manhood by the growth of hair on his face he has proved 
himself a Kompa or mature man, and then he may marry. 

The channels open to a man in seeking a wife are varied and far 
reaching. The type of marriage entered into varies according to 
circumstance. One man may inherit a wife or two from his mother’s 
clan or those nearly related, another may not be so fortunate. 
A man may have several wives left to him by his deceased brothers, 
or men who claimed him as nearest relative, and unless he can find 
other suitors for them he must shoulder this responsibility himself. 
Usually a man accepts a wife or wives so inherited, but may look 
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further afield for additional wives. He need not, however, marry 
the women who come to him this way, but may waive this claim in 
favour of a younger brother or more distantly related man of the 
right relationship, who has none. Or a pinya may withhold her 
consent if she considers the match inadvisable. It is often advisable 
from the point of view of age or choice to seek a wife further afield. 
This may be done, tracing links in the grandparents’ generation, or 
by exchange. (See Diagram.) Roughly speaking, all things being 
equal, every POLA may tell his daughter, the suitor’s pimya, or any 
NAITIA may tell his son, the suitor’s KALA, to give their daughter 
to the men they approve. 

Exchange marriages take place, not only between those united 
by one, two or more generations, in closely related intermarrying 
clans, but between members of clans more distantly related with 
whom intermarrying relationships are established. As members 
of clans are brothers who share each other’s advantages, a marriage 
with a new clan opens up fresh opportunities for all concerned. The 
result of exchange marriages is to spread kinship ties beyond the 
limits of closely related or adjacent clans to those more distantly 
related, and even to other tribes. 

It sometimes happens that there are single men who have not 
been able to obtain wives by any of these means. (See Diagram.) 
There is no doubt that disintegration due to culture contact and 
depleted numbers have accentuated this problem. But it is possible 
that it existed to some extent prior to European settlement and that 
“marriage by capture”’ met this need in earlier days. 

I am informed by Mr. C. A. Andrews, who was a surveyor in 
North Queensland in early days, that marriage by capture was a 
deliberate policy and that inter-tribal raids were arranged beforehand; 
that this method of obtaining wives was a form of exchange, it being 
understood beforehand that certain women were available. The 
procedure of surrounding a camp by night and seizing, at dawn, the 
women left behind by the fugitives was a symbolic gesture—a 
ritualistic procedure. A return raid was expected, and women 
arranged for in exchange. 

Finally, when all else fails, there is the maritj1, or runaway match. 
The maritji marriage is orthodox if carried out by a man and woman 
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of the formally right relationship—MOJY A<—kutth. And if single 
men and women thus settle their problem, it is considered a good 
thing to have happened. If a man seduces another man’s wife, 
however, there will be trouble. The dispute will be settled between 
the husband and “ sweetheart’ in a duel with whatever support 
they can raise from their relatives. If a man and woman of the 
formally wrong relationship, e.g., kattha~-TUWA run away, the 
affair is a tribal concern and a case for interference on the part of 
those relatives responsible for the actions of the runaway pair. One 
woman, whose leg was always troubling her when on trek, had been 
speared in the leg by her own brothers for running away with her 
tribal son or TUWA, a man of her own age. 


A popular corroboree which always creates great amusement 
is the dramatic portrayal of the flight of a maritji couple. A man 
with a spear over his shoulder shades his eyes from the sun as he 
looks for tell-tale bees and honey in the holes of trees, whilst another 
impersonating the woman digs for yams with her yam stick, as 
the couple travels across country on a maritji flight. 


Whilst genealogies show a preference in these tribes for the 
marriage of a man with his mother’s brother’s daughter (a woman 
with her father’s sister’s son) there are records of marriages with the 
father’s sister’s daughter (a woman’s mother’s brother’s son)— 
and quite a number of marriages with the father’s father’s sister’s 
family. (See Diagrams.) I understand that a woman may marry 
her mother’s brother’s son, 7.¢., a man his father’s sister’s daughter, 
provided that the link on the other parent’s side is discontinued. 
In other words, the system is one-sided—with a distinct preference 
for the mother’s side. 


The kinship terminology of these tribes reflects this preference 
for marriage on the mother’s side, in that they al! distinguish between 
mother’s older and younger brother—a situation associated with the 
marriage laws. The one-sidedness of the marriage system in the 
Wik-munkan tribe, as well as the preference for the mother’s side, 
is reflected in the use of the same term NAITIA for mother’s 
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father and father’s mother, and of different terms POLA and kami 
for father’s father and mother’s mother respectively. 


The possibility of an alternative marriage with the father’s 
sister’s family is reflected in the Wik-natera and Wik-nantyara 
tribes,’ in the use of distinctive terms for father’s older (pinya or 
pinyala) and younger (ngaitinya) sister respectively, as also in the use of 
the term KAMILA for father’s father and mother’s mother, whilst 
father’s mother and mother’s father are distinguished as pepila and 
NGAITIA. Here the onesidedness of the system is in favour of 
the father’s side. 


The Wik-nantyara and Wik-natanya distinguish all four grand- 
parents, but identify a man’s son’s child and a woman’s daughter’s 
child, which suggests a close link between the father’s father and 
mother’s mother in the grandparents’ generation. 

The complex situation that arises out of the custom of cross- 
cousin marriage and clan exchange is reflected in the complexity and 
flexibility of the kinship terminology. 

A MUKA and KALA may be respectively : 

1. Mother’s older and younger brother or clan brother. 
2. Woman’s and man’s father-in-law. 
3. Husband of a pinya. 

And, reciprocally, TUWA and MUKAIYA (tuwa and mukatya) 
may be: 

1. Woman’s child, man’s and woman’s older and younger 
sister’s child. 

2. Wife’s brother’s child. 

3. Man’s son-in-law and daughter-in-law. 


Similarly, the term pimya has a threefold capacity as : 
1. Father’s sister or clan sister. 
2. Mother-in-law. 
3. Wife of MUKA and KALA, who is frequently also a 
clan sister of the father. 


?The neighbouring Kantyu on the Coen River, who practise a second-cousin 
marriage, also make a most rigid distinction between Pinya (father’s older sister) 


and pima (father’s younger sister), as well as between mother’s older and younger 
brother. 
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Reciprocally, also, the terms NENKA (nenka) and PINYAYA 
(Pinyaya) signify : 
1. Older and younger brother’s child. 
2. Husband’s sister’s child. 
3. Woman’s son-in-law and daughter-in-law. 

These three capacities, which normally function in the same 
individual, function also separately and independently in different 
individuals. That is to say, a man’s mother-in-law is a pinya, as 
wife of the mother’s brother, whether she be a member of the father’s 
clan or not. A MUKA ora KALA isa woman’s or a man’s father- 
in-law, whether he be the mother’s brother or only the husband of a 

nya. 
c It is important to note these complexities in the kinship 
terminology, by which a single term may cover a complexity of 
relationships at one time, as well as the flexibility of the meaning 
value which enables a term to symbolize these different relationships 
independently in separate individuals—and with a looser significance 
than that indicated by the primary relationship. 

It often happens that MUKA and KALA in the mother’s clan 
may be married to pinya from more distant clans than the father’s ; 
also, that pimya in the father’s clan may be married to MUKA and 
KALA in more distant clans than the mother’s. A distant pinya 
is not compelled to give her daughter to her husband’s sister’s son— 
nor is a MUKA from a distant clan entitled to insist upon the 
marriage of his son with his wife’s brother’s daughter. The element 
of choice enters into the situation. A pimya from a distant clan may 
wish her daughter to marry back into “ company ”’ clans in her own 
locality with which her clan has older connections and more urgent 
obligations. She may, however, prefer her daughter to marry her 
husband’s sister’s son, since she must live in her husband’s locality, 
and would like to keep her daughter near her. In this case she will 
‘ promise ’”’ her daughter to her sister’s son. 

When a finya promises her daughter, she paints the prospective 
son-in-law’s chest with white clay,* as a symbol of her contract. 
She becomes his pingantia or ‘‘ pinya-by-promise,” and he is her 


8The Kantyu woman puts a dilly-bag over the head of her future son-in-law. 
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MOINDANTA (MOIYA=husband, dania=given), or future son- 
in-law. The contract is rigid and binding, and is kept in mind by 
the constant observance of taboos® of speech and sight and all other 
forms of intimacy. Neither will approach the other’s camp whilst 
the other is present. The attitude is in itself symbolic, for if a man 
wants a certain girl for his wife he will very obviously avoid her 
mother and give presents to her father, thus intimating his desire 
that such a situation should eventuate. The ritual is sometimes 
carried out as a courtesy, even when no bride is forthcoming and the 
marriage has little chance of ever taking place. 

A woman will promise a daughter even before it is born, or 
before she is herself married. Once such a promise has been made, 
even though the woman remains childless for years, the taboos are 
rigorously observed and obligatory food dues are paid. One childless 
woman promised her daughter to a man much her senior, but of the 
right relationship. At the age of sixty, with wives and grand- 
children of his own, he still steadily avoided her, and vice versa. 


I do not know that he contributed food dues to her husband, but he 


may have doneso. Asa MOINDANTA he was under an obligation 
not to receive food from his parents-in-law-by-promise. 


Let us assume that the young couple previously pictured sharing 
their first camp fire has reared its family of sons and daughters 
and has found wives and husbands for them in the orthodox manner 
amongst the daughters and sons of their own clan brothers and 
sisters—they are now greyhaired wutu (old man) and wandyinta 
(old woman), with grandchildren of their own. 

Their daughters will have left them to live on their husbands’ 
ground and rear their children there. The old people will visit their 
daughters, and during their sojourn there will receive the gifts and 
courtesies due to them from their sons-in-law. To their daughters’ 
children they are NAITIA (mother’s father) and kami (mother’s 
mother). If their daughter has married the son of her father’s 


*Besides the usual taboo by which a man must not speak to his mother-in-law 
there is a taboo against the use of the ordinary vocabulary when speaking to a 
brother-in-law or father-in-law. A man, however, uses the same language in s 
to his own wife and her younger sister as he uses to address his own father and 
mother, brothers and sisters. 
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sister in the orthodox manner, and if this pimya has married a MUKA 
(mother’s brother) in her mother’s father’s clan, then their daughter’s 
children will belong to the same clan as their kami. As they hunt for 
food together, she will show them where the best roots and fruits are to 
be found, how to test bark for string dilly-bags, how to detect the 
tracks of the iguana, or where the wily turtle hides, etc. She will re- 
live her youth in recalling to her kamt manya, as they gather round the 
camp fire at night or rest under shady trees during the heat of the 
day, the tales of her childhood, many of which have a moral at the 
end and are designed to train their young minds in a knowledge of 
correct behaviour. 

Here again the complexity of terminology dependent upon this 
complex social situation must be noted. 

A kami is normally to her daughter’s son : 

1. Mother’s mother. 
2. Father’s mother’s brother’s wife. 
3. Wife’s father’s mother. 
4. Wife’s mother’s father’s sister. 
5. Wife of a NAITIA. 
Her KAMI (kami) manya are her: 
1. Daughter’s children. 
2. Husband’s sister’s son’s children and clan brother’s son’s 
children. 
3. Son’s daughters’ husbands. 
4. Brother’s daughters’ daughters’ husbands. 
5. Husbands of naztia. 

A NAITIA will interest himself in his daughter’s children’s 
welfare and safeguard their future. He will arrange, if possible, that 
his daughter’s son shall marry his own son’s daughter or find a wife 
in his own clan amongst his brother’s son’s daughters. In this case 
he will be to his son’s son’s wife a POLA (father’s father). 

A NAITIA is to his daughter’s son : 

1. Mother’s father. 

2. Father’s mother’s brother. 

3. Wife’s father’s father. 

4. Wife’s mother’s father’s sister’s husband. 
5. Husband of a kami. 
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In a normal situation the term NAITIA involves simultaneously 
all these relationships as between two individuals, male or female, 
in the second ascending and descending generations, respectively, 
who address each other by this term, and signifies each separately 
when they function in different individuals. 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING COMPLEX RELATIONSHIPS RESULTING 
FROM BROTHER AND SISTER LINK IN MARRIAGE WITH MOTHER’S 
BROTHER’S DAUGHTER 


Wite’s wife’s 


Husband’s mother ; 
Father ; 
Daughter's 

Son’s son’s wife’s 
daughter’s mother’s 
husband’s mother. 
father’s 
father 


Daughter's Husband =daughter Son=son’s wife 


Daughter’s Son=Son’s daughter 


Mother’s mother’s brother is not identical with father’s father, nor father’s 


father’s sister with mother’s mother, i.e, POLA and Kami are distinguished, 
NAITIA (naitia) identified. 


A man’s NAITIA (nattia) manya are normally his : 
1. Daughter’s children. 
2. Sister’s son’s children. 
3. Son’s daughter’s husbands. 
4. Wife’s brothers’ daughters’ daughters’ husbands. 
5. Husbands of pola. 

On the other hand, the sons of this old couple will have settled 
on their father’s ground and will rear their children there. To his 
sons’ children the old man is POLA wutu (father’s father) and his 
wife is nattia watyauwa (father’s mother). He will be looked up to 
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with respect by his POLA (pola) manya as the head of the clan 
family and as the depository of clan authority and tradition. He 
will tell them strange myths of the time when animals and plants 
and other familiar objects were men ancestors who made the world 
as it is today and established laws that must be obeyed lest harm 
befall. To his son’s daughter, his pola, who has married by arrange- 
ment his daughter’s son he is POLA, signifying : 
1. Father’s father. 
2. Husband’s mother’s father. 
3. Husband’s father’s mother’s brother. 
4. Mother’s father’s sister’s husband. 
5. Husband of a nattia. 
Reciprocally, his POLA (pola) manya are his: 
1. Son’s children. 
2. Daughter’s son’s wives. 
3. Sister’s sons’ sons’ wives. 
4. Wife’s brother’s daughter’s children. 
5. Wives of NAITIA. 
Since a woman’s son’s children, NAITIA (naitia) manya, belong 
not to her own clan, but to that of her husband, of which she is only a 
member by marriage and courtesy, they will not look to her, but to 
their own clan kami for instruction in the lore of their clan. If her 
son has married her brother’s daughter, then to her nattia manya 
(son’s daughter) she is normally : 
1. Father’s mother. 
2. Mother’s father’s sister. 
3. Husband’s mother’s mother. 
4. Husband’s father’s mother’s brother’s wife. 
5. Wife of a POLA. 
Reciprocally, her NAITIA (naitia) manya are normally her : 
1. Son’s children. 
2. Brother’s daughter’s children. 
3. Husband’s sister’s son’s son’s wives. 
4. Daughter’s son’s wives. | 
5. Wives of KAMI. 
These terms are applicable to all situations, whether they 
function simultaneously in all these capacities between the same two 
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individuals, or between one individual and several other different 
individuals amongst whom these capacities are separately distributed. 

Where marriage takes place between a man and his father’s 
sister’s daughter (t.e., between a woman and her mother’s brother’s 
son), we have a merging of relationships in another direction on 
similar lines. In this case a man’s son marries his sister’s daughter, 
and his daughter marries his wife’s brother’s son, so that his son’s 
sons normally marry his daughter’s daughters. 

To his son’s daughter POLA is: 

1. Father’s father. 
2. Mother’s mother’s brother. 
3. Husband’s mother’s father. 
4. Husband’s father’s mother’s sister’s husband. 
5. Husband of a naztia. 
and his POLA (pola) manya are his: 
1. Son’s children. 
2. Daughter’s son’s wife. 
3. Sister’s daughter’s children. 
4. Wife’s brother’s son’s son’s wives. 
5. Wives of his NAITIA. 

It will be noticed that the terms POLA, NAITIA (naitia, kami) 
stand, respectively, for wife’s or husband’s father’s father, wife’s 
or husband’s mother’s father (wife’s or husband’s mother’s mother 
and father’s mother) as such apart from the intimate brother and 
sister relationship which makes of the mother’s brother and father’s 
sister a father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

Ultimately, we have the situation as follows: 

1. A pinya is the wife of a KALA or MUKA, and as such 
is potentially a mother-in-law. 

2. A KALA or MUKA, as such, is the husband of a pinva 
and potentially a father-in-law. 

3. A POLA is the husband of a naitia and potentially the 
father of a mother-in-law. 

4. A nattia is the wife of a POLA and potentially the 
mother of a mother-in-law. 

5. A NAITIA is the husband of a kami and potentially 
the father of a father-in-law. 
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6. A kami is the wife of a NAITIA and potentially the 
mother of a father-in-law. 

7. A PIPA is the husband of a kattha. 

8. A kaitha is the wife of a PIPA. 

g. A MOIYA is the husband of a kuith. 

10. A kutth is the wife of a MOIYA. 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING COMPLEX RELATIONSHIPS RESULTING 
FROM BROTHER AND SISTER LINK IN MARRIAGE WITH FATHER’S 
SISTER’S DAUGHTER 


Daughter’s=Wife’s Brother EGO=wife EGO’S Sister= Son’s wife's 

husband’s father ; 

mother ; daughter’s 
son’s wife’s 

Son’s mother’s 

daughter’s mother. 

husband’s 

father’s 

father. 


Daughter’s Husband s wife 


Daughter’s Son=Son’s daughter 


Mother’s mother is identified with father’s father’s sister and mother’s mother’s 
brother with father’s father—as in Wik-natera system, where term KAMILA 
embraces both these relationships, whilst father’s mother and mother’s father are 
distinguished as pepila and NGAITIA. 


When a marriage takes place, and these potentially marital 
situations which have so far created only an attitude of expectancy 


become actualized, the terms are re-born, as it were, and take on a 
new and warmer significance sym bolic of a real inter-marital situation. 
That is to say, the terms of address used previously in an intimately 
complex family situation and extended formally in one capacity as 
signifying an extension of family ties, involve these terms once more 
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in those relationships incurred by the marriage tie, so that roughly 
speaking these terms may be said to have a relatively independent 
significance as the symbols of marital relationships. 

We have reviewed the structure of Wik-munkan kinship in 
terms of its most intimate relationships as orientated towards one 
EGO, and have noted the differentiations according to the sex of 
EGO (ego). It has been shown, also, that kinship terminology, which 
primarily symbolizes intimate relationships, is complex in nature, 
involving the expression of several different relationships under the 
same term. Whilst commonly coinciding in one person, these 
relationships may function independently also in different persons. 
For example, a pinya is a mother-in-law, independently of the fact 
that she is or is not a father’s sister or mother’s brother’s wife. Her 
capacity as a pinya, however, implies that the term pimya has in 
embryo this threefold significance. A NAIJTJA is a wife’s father, 
apart from his being a mother’s father or father’s mother’s brother, 
father’s father’s sister’s husband, or sister’s husband’s father— 
and may, in fact, be none of these. The term of address nevertheless 
presupposes this complex situation. 

Each of these intimate relationships, such as MOIYA<~+ 
KUTTH, KALA<+TUWA, pinyae+NENKA, WUNYA<-~wila, 
has its recognized standards of behaviour, appropriate to the 
particular relationship involved, to which the persons so addressed 
are expected and expect others to conform. For example, a man 
expects certain courtesies and obligatory gifts of food from his 
TUWA, but must not give gifts in return, whilst he, on his part, 
owes them to his own parents-in-law. A man looks to his MOIYA, 
sister’s husband, to care for and protect his sister after she leaves her 
own clan to marry, and for his part is under a similar obligation to 
his wife’s brother, or. KUTTH. To his kutth he is a husband, to 
his motya he is KUTTH. To his wila and yapa he owes protection 
whilst they are under his care, either before marriage or during their 
widowhood. He is under an obligation to find them husbands. A 
man pays special respect to his POLA as an old man of his clan, and 
to his NAITIA as an old man of his mother’s and wife’s clan, to 
whom his father owes obligations as a son-in-law. In return he 
expects the same respect from his NAITIA manya and POLA 
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manya. He is an interested protector of their interests, and the 
keeper of their morals, taking a hand in their initiation rites and 
marriage settlement. 

A man is attached to an inner circle of intimate relatives, to 
his father and mother, to brothers and sisters, to his wife and children, 
to his wife’s parents and family, to his sister’s husband and family, 
to his own parents’ parents and their families, to his sons-in-law 
and daughters-in-law and their parents and families, and to his 
grandchildren and their in-laws. 

In a wider sense he is associated with the clans to which these 
relatives belong, members of which share with him an interest 
in their affairs. To his own clan he “ belongs,’’ to his mother’s 
clan he looks for certain privileges, including the choice of a wife. 
With his wife’s clan he has contracted obligations, and from its 
members expects privileges, such as the right to hunt there, in return 
for which he extends the hospitality of his own clan. His father’s 
mother’s and mother’s mother’s clan he regards a little less personally 
perhaps, but with an eye to the future and possible advantages to 
be obtained therefrom. Reciprocally he returns the interest in his 
sisters’ children’s clans and those of his sons-in-law and daughters- 
in-law. 

One has to realize how far-reaching in an Australian community 
are the relationships into which a man is born or into which he 
marries. By reason of the levirate he incurs many potential 
“brothers ”’ and “ sisters ”’ who may never join his camp. As such, 
they are liable to become responsible for his wives and children if 
other more intimate ‘“ brothers ’’ and “ sisters’’ are not available. 
The MUKA, KALA and pinya of these potential “ brothers ’’ and 
“sisters” become incidentally his own also in a personal manner, 
and are likely to become his and his sisters’ fathers-in-law and 
mothers-in-law when claims on a more intimate basis are lacking 
or abandoned. These links of potential ‘‘ brotherhood” and 
“cousinship ’”? become more complex and far-reaching with each 
succeeding generation, if they tend also to be lost sight of in preceding 
ones. 

By clan organization a man is involved in still wider reaching 
relationships. He has “‘ brothers”’ and “ sisters,” not only in his 
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own clan, but in any other clan in which he has PI PA (husbands of 
kattha, etc.), and kattha (wives of PIPA, etc.). In both his mother’s 
and wife’s clans also he has a number of kutth and motya married 
to PONTA and WUNYA in other clans; he has KUTTH and 
MOIYA married to yapa and wila, who do not necessarily belong to 
his own clan, but to other clans. His MUKA and KALA are 
married to pinya in other clans than the father’s, and his pinya is 
married to MUKA and KALA in clans other than his mother’s. 
These clans will contain men and women of the same kinship status 
as those of the father’s and mother’s clans, respectively. There is 
no limit to the clans that may be so inter-related. Since clansmen 
in each generation are all ‘‘ brothers ’’ and “‘ sisters ’’ the terminology 
is continuous through the clans so related. 


The all-embracing nature of these indirect relationships with 
their attendant possibilities for the formation of fresh ties, draws 
into the kinship pattern so extensive a number of relatives that the 
formal application of the pattern is practically universal. It would 
be possible to trace links of kinship between most persons if the task 
were pursued far enough. The Australian aborigine takes for 
granted the devious channels which link distantly related members of 
society to each other. He assumes that a relationship exists. He 
applies the formal pattern of kinship directly to all members of 
society, whether he can trace the links or not. 


By a careful reckoning of A’s relationship to B, and B’s to C, 
A and C are “ placed,” on an analogy with the pattern of more 
intimate relationships, in a formal relationship to each other— 
and are addressed as if they were so intimately related. 


Whilst expectancy attaches itself to a potential relationship 
by the use of an intimate term, the same term may be used to convey 
a purely formal connection, to which no expectancy need be actively 
directed, unless the more intimate relationship should be sought. 

Although, therefore, the same term is used in addressing a 
number of people, it is used with varying degrees of intimacy and 
appropriate behaviour. When necessary to make the distinction 
clear, the pronominal ngatera (my own) is added to denote an 
intimate relationship or blood relative, to distinguish it from a 
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potential or purely indirect and formal relationship included under 
the same term. 

The first thing a man does on arrival in a camp is to make 
himself known to his nearest relatives and to camp in the appropriate 
position. A stranger will proceed to acquaint himself with his 
position in regard to other members of the camp through the mediary 
of those whose relationship to himself is known and by means of the 
application of the formal pattern of kinship; these he will address 
as if they were in reality so related. Members of the camp will 
renew their acquaintance and relationships, particularly where new 
ties have been formed during the interval since the last meeting. 
It is this deliberate placing of themselves within the kinship pattern 
on such occasions that gives a conscious direction to the formal usage 
of the kinship pattern. _ 

The formal application of the kinship pattern to members of 
society who are only indirectly related is a tool which the aborigine 
appears to use with a full sense of its value—in individual cases at 
any rate. The practice of placing doubtful relationships in the 
definite category of kinship pulls the whole network of more intimate 
and potential relationships into a closer perspective, so making them 
more easily handled. The rigid application of the kinship pattern 
acts as a safeguard against social disintegration, by preventing more 
distant kinship ties from conflicting with more intimate ones. The 
pattern takes control of the situation, and whilst prohibiting certain 
intimacies from eventuating by conferring such a relationship as 
WUNYA<-~wila upon a man and woman, acts also in the opposite 
direction and opens up interesting possibilities for the formation of 
new intimacies, as when a man discovers a KALA or a pinya whose 
daughter becomes his potential kutth. 

In the Wik-munkan and allied tribes the “ classificatory ” 
system entirely obliterates age distinctions. It is quite a common 
thing to find children playing together who are Kattha and Nenka 
to one another, or children who are NAITIA (naitia) (grandparents) 
to older men and women. Men are entitled to marry quite young 
children, and at one time claimed to make sure of them, carrying 
them about on their shoulders and putting them down whilst they 
climbed a tree for sugar bag! The comprehensive nature of the 
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classificatory system is atoned for by the junior sororate and levirate, 
which tend to ensure that the eligible women are younger than the 
men. Then again, the element of choice enters in to counteract the 
differences in age brought about by the classificatory system. Parents 
prefer, as a rule, to give their daughters to eligible young men, rather 
than to older ones, who, however, are tenacious of their rights under 
the formal system and ready to assert their claims. This causes 
disputes. Similarly, older women are not as a rule given to younger 
men. Those of close relationships are passed in favour of more 
distant claims by suitors of the right age. 


All clans being classified as family groups within themselves, 
and being distinguished from clans into which they marry by a 
different set of kinship terms, fall by a logical sequence, into two 
groups, those in which the men and women of the same generation 
in each clan are MOIYA and KUTTH (motya and kutth) to EGO, and 
those in which they are WUNYA, PONTA, yapa and wila. Thus 
clans fall into two intermarrying groups, members of which are 
addressed respectively by the terminology used in addressing the 
mother’s and father’s clans. 


As a result of the intimate intermarriage association of the 
father’s and mother’s families and clans, it happens that the terms 
used in addressing members of the mother’s and father’s-in-law 
clans coincide—and, similarly, those of the father and mother-in-law. 
Permanent members of the mother’s (and husband’s or wife’s) 
clan are NAITIA or mother’s father and mother’s father’s clan 
brothers (wife’s and husband’s father or wife’s and husband’s 
father’s clan brothers); MUKA and KALA or mother’s older and 
younger brothers and clan brothers (a woman’s and a man’s father- 
in-law); MOIYA and KUTTH or sons of MUKA and KALA 
(husband’s and wife’s brothers); TUWA and MUKAIYA or sons 
of MOIYA and KUTTH, i.e., older and younger sisters’ sons (a 
man’s sons-in-law and a woman’s own sons) ; NAJTIA, the sons of 
TUWA and MUKAIYA, 1.e., mother’s brother’s son’s sons and a 
woman’s own and husband’s son’s sons. Those who belong by birth 
to the mother’s (and wife’s or husband’s) clan, but who leave it on 
marriage, are naitia, or mother’s father’s sister (father’s mother) ; 
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muka and kattha or mother, mother’s older and younger sisters (wives 
of father and father’s clan brothers) ; motya and kutth, or daughters 
of MUKA and KALA (wife and wife’s sister, husband’s sisters) ; 
tuwa and mukatya, or daughters of MOIYA or KUTTH (a man’s 
older and younger sister’s daughter—daughter-in-law). Those who 
enter the mother’s clan by marriage are kami, or father’s father’s 
sisters and clan sisters (and wives of NAITIA) ; pinya or father’s 
sisters and clan sisters (and wives of MUKA and KALA); yapa 
and wtla or sisters and clan sisters (women who marry MOIYA or 
KUTTH); nenka and pinyaya or older and younger brother’s 
daughters and clan brother’s daughters (women who marry TUWA 
and MUKAIYA), and pola and kami, or man son’s daughters 
and woman’s brother’s son’s daughters (women who marry NAITIA- 
manya). 

The terms addressed to the mother’s clan are extended, ipso 
facto, by transference of meaning value to any clan into which a 
man or woman marries. Any two clans related to the father’s 
clan by marriage are identified by all members of the clan by the 
same terminology as are members of the mother’s clan. Any clan 
marrying into the mother’s clan rank with the father’s and members 
are addressed as are members of the father’s clan. 

Clans thus fall into two intermarrying groups—those identified 
with the father’s or the mother’s clans respectively—that is to say, 
they fall into two groups of clans, which recognize each other on 
either side as “ brother’”’ clans, members of which are addressed 
accordingly. The keynote of the division of a man’s relatives into 
these two kinship groups is the identification of a child with the 
father’s and his dissociation from the mother’s family and clan. The 
twofold division of the tribe or tribes into exogamous clans and 
moieties is the ultimate expression of the principles which underlie 
the individual marriage. One may conceive of two families inter- 
marrying and settling on adjacent grounds, assuming control and 
hunting rights over them and associating certain local plants and 
animals or other objects of economic social value with the clan 
sentiment. Since a man has definite obligations to his father-in-law 
and mother-in-law these would make it advisable for them to reside 
close by his daughter after marriage. The tendency conceivably 
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would be to go on intermarrying within the same adjacent groups 
without going further afield. The constitution of the moiety and 
clan system is as if such a situation had arisen. As the families grew 


and split up into older and younger branches they naturally 


remembered their family solidarity, as do the subsidiary families 
within a clan. This certainly seems to be the case with the Wik 
tribes. 

The Wik-munkan recognize these two exogamous patrilineal 
divisions and call them KUYAN and KATPI.1° They explain that 
the people called KAT PI are of one “ blood ” (or line of descent) and 
those of KUYAN are of another. 

If a man is KUYAN, his child is KUYAN, members of his own 
clan are KUYAN, and also all clans addressed by the same terms as 
his own clan are KUYAN—-whilst his mother, wife and sister’s 
husband are KATPI, as are members of their clans and all other 
clans similarly addressed. If a man is KATPI, the position is 
reversed. I was not able to entirely classify the various totemic 
clans under the two patrilineal moieties; KUYAN or KATPI. 
In many cases clans are almost extinct, and the only marriages on 
record between them may be irregular ones. Irregular marriages 
take place more frequently nowadays, owing to the disintegrated 
state of the tribes in this area, particularly in the vicinity of mission 
and cattle stations. Although the idea did not seem to be very 
definitely developed, I was informed that all clans were either 
KUYAN or KATPI—as a matter of course." 

Each clan contains a certain number of totems who are pulwatya 
or ancestors in the father’s line, the members of their own clan. 
As such they reflect the social attitudes of clans towards each other. 
To members of their own clan they are protectors, to those of brother 
clans they are more distantly friendly, whilst to members of distant 
clans related by marriage they engender fear and awe—since they 
are believed to be ready to protect the interests of their own clans 


#°] am indebted to Mr. F. Monaghan, Manager of Rokeby Station, for help 
in recording these names, 
“In the Koko-yalunya tribe on the Bloomfield River, the clans are definitely 


classified as either Dabu or Wallar, i.e., as belonging to one or other of the tribal 
moieties. 
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against those who may, by disregard of their social obligations, 
threaten their solidarity. Totems thus fall into two groups, according 
to the clans they represent, and in this way they may serve as a means 
of placing members of society in their relationship to others, and 
accordingly subsumed under one or other moiety. I did not find 
that totems as such actually regulated the marriage laws in the 
Wik-munkan tribe. It was always the kinship link itself, the formal 
application of the kinship pattern, and the necessity for mates being 
of opposite moieties, that decided whether they were eligible or not. 

Clan names derived from clan totems are a useful tool for 
recognizing a man or woman as part of an intimate situation ; the 
use of the moiety names serves to differentiate people in situations 
less intimate. 

Moiety dissociation is seen in embryo in the use of different 
terms by a mother and father for their own children, in the obligations 
and taboos between a man and his mother-in-law and in the use of a 
different language by a man in addressing his brothers-in-law. 

On ceremonial occasions, such as a marriage between a man 
and a girl, when her brothers and parents persuade him not to be 
afraid, but to leave his camp and share the fire she has prepared for 
him, and at funeral ceremonies, when members of the widow’s family, 
for example, compensate the dead man’s family as chief mourners 
by gifts of food, it is usual for the relatives to range themselves in two 
groups according to their dual relationship, and identify themselves 
with one or other moiety by sharing the burden of the social responsi- 
bilities of some of its members. At such times it is no doubt 
convenient to have names which denote this consciousness of a 
common social link binding one group of relations to each other and 
distinguishing them from each other. It is also convenient at times 
of the year when exchange marriages based upon wider relationships 
are contracted, to have this ready means of placing men and women 
under the correct category. It is noticeable nowadays, when numbers 
are depleted and marriages less easily arranged, that these exogamous 
moieties are used as a guide almost more than are the special kinship 
terms, so that whereas exogamy is still rigidly observed, differences 
in generation are sometimes ignored. In the case of irregular 
marriages, the nearest links are observed and the more distant ones 
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disregarded. Irregular unions are only countenanced nowadays 
because the social organization is breaking down and because 
spearing, which was once the means of punishing offenders and of 
preserving social order, is liable itself to be punished by white 
officials. Previously, spearing for irregularities was inevitable. 
One woman had a lame leg as the result of her brother’s spear when 
she ran away with a man of her own age who was her tribal “ son.” 
It was only by means of a rigid observance of the social customs 
that social organization was made possible and social order 
maintained. 

The distinctive characteristics of the Wik-munkan marriage 
system will be described in a later number of Oceania. 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN AND ALLIED TRIBES OF CAPE YORK 
PENINSULA. PLATE II. 


A. New born babe in cradle of messmate bark, with mother and mother’s mother 
in seclusion. 


B. Method of carrying children on shoulders— 

small babies are supported in the back by a hand 

placed behind the neck. Older children are steadied 

on the shoulder by a hand placed on their knees. 

These attitudes are symbolic of the “ sister”? and 
father’s sister”’ respectively. 
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THE WIK-MUNKAN AND ALLIED TRIBES OF CAPE YORK 
PENINSULA. PLATE III. 


A. Women painted with red and white clay for letyanam (initiation) ceremony. 
The painted breasts symbolise motherhood, as does also the attitude of the hands, S 
holding the breast as if to feed an infant. Note also the attitude of the hands s 
referred to in last photograph. A pinya has a circle painted on the shoulder ; 
where she places her hand—and the “‘ sister’’ has her legs painted, suggesting 
the idea of strength required for carrying her baby brother. These symbolic 
attitudes and paintings refer to the intimate relationships that have existed 
between these women and the youths who are being initiated. 


Photograph by Mrs. Mackenzie, Aurakun Mission. 


B. Women dancing mourning dance, which takes place in the evenings, 

sometimes when a corpse is in the camp or when food is being presented 1 

to chief mourners. The attitude of the hands and stamping of the feet a 
suggests the ‘‘ laying of a ghost.” : 
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APPENDIX 
LIST OF KINSHIP TERMS? 
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DIAGRAM I.—ILLUSTRATING THE JUNIOR LEVIRATE. 


KENTYARA=? KO’OWANA=Wikate'an 
(dead) 
nga'amina ghost swamp duck 
white fish ornya min tempi 
(Wik-nantyara) (Wik-munkan) 


| 
KALKAYUTA=KEN RA=Mabitya'=KEKOTA Mabitya@Q=WIKMANYA 


(dead) (dead) (dead) 

bush rat ornya “ Bob” ornya bush rat 

Min kara kura ghost ghost min kara 
kura 


Mabitya! and her younger sister Mabitya* have been married to men of the bush 
rat clan, KALKAYUTA and WIKMANYA. Mabitya!also married KENTYARA 
(white fish), and after his death passed to his younger brother KEKOTA. Mabitya’s 
husband WIKMANYA died, but WIKMANYA, having no younger brother, and 
KEKOTA being her PINYAWA’A and so unmarriageable, she remains single 
unless some more distant suitor claims her. 
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DIAGRAM 2.—ILLUSTRATING MARRIAGES WITH MOTHER’S BROTHER’S DAU! 


KUMALYA=Ahkingpunga 
mai umpaya | stolen 
Waterlily 
IV (Wik-natera) 
Apupa=KONGUTTHAM Apupa =KUANDAMBIN KU. 
(dead) | VIII (dead) | (dead) a (dead) M 
ngattham min walkolan (dea 
bird fish hawk 


KONGUTTHAM =Akingpunga BAMBEGAN={fApupa = 
VIII (Wik-natera) Tumtaiyan III 


Clans II, III and V are adjacent to IV, and all permanent “‘ company ” clans. Clan VIII is more 
her father indirectly through her father’s senior sister Apupa. She is now senior member of the clan 
distant clan VIII. Her younger sister has married into adjacent clan V, namely, her more distantly re 
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MARRIAGES WITH MOTHER’S BROTHER’S DAUGHTE 


Apupa =KUANDAMBIN KUMALY 
Tumtaiyan | (dead) ATY. 
kong kong (dead) 
{fr hawk 
III 
4N=fApupa = Apupa= 


Tumtatyan 


III 


H all permanent ‘‘ company” clans. Clan VIII is more distan 
sister Apupa. She is now senior member of the clan and al 
ied into adjacent clan V, namely, her more distantly related |} 
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(ER’S DAUGHTER AND BETWEEN NEIGHBOURING “ COMPANY” CLANS. 


dea: 


bush nut 
mai maitys 
(dead) 


Apupa=KUMAMA 
** Charlie 
Bann” 
Vv 


pokauwan 
opossum 


II 
II 


III is more distantly situated. Apupa has received her name, also that of Tumtaiyan (see text) from 
of the clan and all males are extinct. She has married into adjacent clans II and III, not into more 


distantly related kinsman KUMAMA, who thus marries his adopted mother’s brother’s daughter. 
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DIAGRAM 3.—ILLUSTRATING SECOND COUSIN MARRIAGE AND TRACING 
OF LINK THROUGH GRANDPARENTS WHEN NO FIRST COUSIN IS 


AVAILABLE. 
BAM GAN=Ta’inta Tipunta=KO’ANKA 
II 
min wolkolan (stolen) mai ankatyan 
(Wik-munkan) (Wik-munkan) 


KUWOTA=Pamkotyittha BAM BEGAN =Nakmankweka KO’ANKA 


(single) 
olavika tyebana olavika 
leech peewit leech 
XII II II XII 


KU WOTA <———-_— no daughter daughter 
“ David ” promised 
to KUWOTA 


Ko’anka “ covered her head ” at David’s initiation ceremony as his pingantja. 
Note also exchange of full sisters by two men from distantly related adjacent 


Clans I and II form a “ company.” 
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DIAGRAM 5.—ILLU; 


barrimundi bush rat 
(Wik-nantyara) (Wik-natanya) 


NGA’A 


KONINGA has married his mother’s : 
also married her younger sister Wiknuta a 
has been promised Wiknuta, his father’s r 


i 
KAYUGA=Topauwa KOKAK: 
barrimundi bush rat 
4 


GRAM 5.—ILLUSTRATING MARRIAGES WITH MOTHER’S BROTHER’S DAUGH 


va KOKAKADAN=Neama KOPALIMPANA=Kungamai PIMAKAN 


bush rat spear handle fish hawk bush rat 
ik-natan (Wik-natera) (Wik- 
(Wi ya) 
‘A = Telpauwarat = KOTATYALANG = Wiknuta* = Wiknulnegan*® 
di bush rat high tide bush rat bush rat 
NGA’A A=Telpuana KOPALIMPANA=Antimakan 
barrimundi bush rat spearhandle bush rat 
promised ”’ 
(Wik-nantyara) 


tied his mother’s younger brother’s daughter Telpauwara. After his death KOTATYALA 
r sister Wiknuta and stole her half-sister Wiknulnegan. KOPALIMPANA has married his 
1uta, his father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. 
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MAM 5.—ILLUSTRATING MARRIAGES WITH MOTHER’S BROTHER’S DAUGHTER AND WITH FATHER’S SISTER’S DAUGHTER. 


KOKAKADAN =Neama KOPALIMPANA=Kungamai PIMAKAN=Unkamauwan WAINY. TIN =Unkamauwan 
| rat spear handle fish hawk bush rat shark bush rat shark 
-natanya) (Wik-natera) (Wik- (Wik- 
: munkan) aiyana) 
Telpauwarat = KOTATYALANG = Wiknuta* = Wiknulnegan*® =Maikompan YALUKMAMAN=Pambangan 
bush rat high tide bush rat bash rat native — bush rat sea fish 
companies 
=Telpuana KOPALIMPANA=Antimakan Wiknuta 
Sparrimundi bush rat spear handle bush rat bush rat 
(Wik-nantyara) 


Bris mother’s younger brother’s daughter Telpauwara. After his death KOTATYALANG took Telpauwara, who was his father’s y 


sister’s daughter. He 
wet Wiknuta and stole her half-sister Wiknulnegan. KOPALIMPANA has married his adopted mother’s brother’s daughter. KONINGA’ 
Mehis father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. H. I. Hogbin, after spending a few weeks in Sydney, set out for Wogeo, 
one of the Schouten Islands, Mandated Territory of New Guinea, where he will 
work throughout the year. 

Miss Camilla Wedgwood arrived in Sydney early in March after an absence 
of sixteen months in New Guinea, and commenced duty as Lecturer in Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. 

Mr. W. L. Sharp spent a few weeks vacation in New Zealand and Sydney, and 
then left Sydney in March on his return to the Mitchell River region, Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

Miss Ursula McConnel set out in March for field work in North Queensland. 

The Australian National Research Council has extended Mr. Groves’ Fellowship 
by four months to enable him to make an adequate study of culture-contact at 
Finschhafen, New Guinea. 

Mr. Todd returned to Sydney in April, after having spent about a year at Moewe- 
hafen, New Britain. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner left Sydney at the beginning of April to travel overland 
by way of Alice Springs to the Daly. He will make some investigations into the 
local, totemic and subsection organization amongst the tribes which he will meet 
after leaving the Aranda. 

Preliminary reports of the researches of Dr. Hogbin (Guadalcanar and Malaita) 
and of Mr. Bell (Tanga) are printed in this number of Oceania ; similar reports from 
Miss Wedgwood and Mr. Sharp will appear in the next issue. 


REVIEWS 


Modern Samoa : Its Government and Changing Life. By Felix M. Keesing. Pp. 506. 
London, 1934. 

Among the more pressing problems of modern society is one which has followed 
closely in the wake of the economic exploitation of the backward peoples of the world 
by those more advanced. The problem is how to reconcile foreign interests and 
prejudices with the point of view of the indigenous population. 

To men who have been faced with this problem it has become more apparent 
in the last few years that modern native reactions to the legal regulations and social 
behaviour of white settlers are based on vital elements in the age-long civilization 
of the native. For example, in the work under review, Dr. Keesing has shown that 
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the growth of the Mau movement in Samoa and its real nature can only be understood 
in terms of the old native polity. It is, in fact, “a reassertion of the matai system.” 

After a brief description of the place and the people, the author gives us a 
historico-political review of Samoa from pre-settlement days to the present. The 
attempts made by the Germans and the Americans, and finally by the British, to 
establish a system of government which will function to the mutual advantage of 
both foreign settler and native inhabitant are then examined in detail. Important 
chapters follow on justice, land ownership, economics, health, religion and education. 
The half-caste problem is then discussed, and a final summing-up concludes the 
argument. 

When the author points out that “‘ the best weapon in the hands of the official, 
missionary or other person seeking to influence current native affairs is to know what 
is going on and the forces to be reckoned with,” there is a tendency to regard the 
observation as an evident truism. However, when one realizes that it is just this 
basic ignorance of the true situation and blind reliance on methods of trial and error 
which have led up to the present situation in Samoa, one cannot support too strongly 
Dr. Keesing’s appeal for ‘‘ detailed anthropological surveys of the Samoans and 
part-Samoans, not only regarding their old life, but also their present position.” 

In his introduction the author has suggested that his survey of the Samoan 
situation might serve as ‘‘a sample of present conditions in dependent areas—and 
of the kind of problems faced by governing authorities.” So far as New Guinea 
is concerned, there is little to support such a suggestion, and but little insight is 
required to see that the development of New Guinea has been and will be along quite 
different lines to that of Samoa. 

On the whole, Dr. Keesing has given us a very clear exposition of the changing 
life of Samoa, and his work is a vindication of the methods of modern scientific 
research into native problems. It demonstrates most thoroughly the essential 
importance of getting at the weltanschauung of a people before any real progress in 
the matter of native government can be expected. 


F. L. S. BELL 


Religious and Cosmic Beliefs of Central Polynesia. By Robert W. Williamson. 
Two Volumes. Two Tables and a Map. Cambridge University Press, 
1933. 

All students of the social anthropology of Polynesia, regardless of their adherence 
to any particular method of interpreting the evidence, have owed a real debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Williamson ever since he produced his monumental work on the 
“Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia.” This debt has now been 
considerably increased by the posthumous publication of the material which he had 
been gathering for so many years on the religious and cosmic beliefs of the Polynesians. 

The work falls naturally into four sections. The first concerns myths of creation, 
the second consists of direct and mythological evidence as to the nature of the 
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universe, and the third section deals with the concept of the soul and its fate after 
death. The fourth and final section of the work is closely connected with the third 
section. In it Mr. Williamson suggests “‘ as a hypothesis, that there had been very 
long ago in the Polynesian islands an archaic cult of the souls of the dead, associated 
with a supposed region situated beneath the earth, and connected with fire and with 
subterranean disturbances and phenomena such as volcanoes and earthquakes, of 
which cult or region Maui had been the god or ruling spirit, and to which region the 
souls of the dead were supposed to pass.” 

The author’s method is to reproduce almost verbatim from its original sources, 
the evidence relating to the subject of each section. Having laid the evidence before 
the reader, he then sums up and forms his conclusions. The accuracy and industry 
shown by Mr. Williamson in collecting and sifting such a vast array of facts places 
him, in this respect, on a par with Frazer and Westermarck, but unfortunately he 
has a tendency right throughout his book to base his generalizations on evidence 
drawn from sources of quite unequal value. 


Again, the reader will find that even when the evidence for a certain belief is 
known to be reliable, the author has nullified its value by tacking on to the original 
account bits and pieces from other allied sources. Apparently Mr. Williamson has 
aimed at giving us native beliefs minus their inconsistencies. Of course, people of 
experience know that natives do not always have clear conceptions of their beliefs 
about certain esoteric matters, and it is quite useless to add one version of a belief 
to another in order to obtain a final, consistent statement of native opinion. 


In his discussion of myths the evidence is interpreted in such a way as to make 
the myth naturalistic and symbolic, but the sacred lore of a people is much more 
than a pseudo-scientific explanation of the universe. As Malinowski has shown, 
the myth is a vibrant cultural force controlling and informing every social and ritual 
act in the life of the native. 


By far the best part of the book is the section on the souls of the dead and their 
destination. This section is a co-ordinated accumulation of all the available facts, 
put down with so much accuracy and detail as to form a permanent record of 
Polynesian eschatology. 


So far as Williamson’s hypothesis.relating to the Maui-Volcano cult of the dead 
is concerned, the evidence produced undoubtedly shows a close connection between 
Maui and the underworld, but as the author himself admits, many of “‘ his suggested 
explanations are purely speculative.” 

As a digest of evidence relating to the religion and cosmology of the Polynesians, 
the work as a whole is an indispensable source of information. Combined with 
his earlier work on Polynesia, the present publication forms the most scholarly 
contribution to the ethnology of that region yet printed, and it will always remain a 
standard work of reference on the subject. 


F. L. S. BELL 
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Winjan’s People. By J. E. Hammond. Imperial Printing Co. Ltd., Perth. 2/6. 

This story of the South-West Australian aborigines, by one who knew them in 
the sixties and seventies of last century, has been well worth the telling, and all 
who are interested in the life of the aborigines and in the problem of their contact 
with the white race will be grateful—not only to Mr. Hammond, but also to Mr. 
Paul Hasluck, who saw the value of the former’s knowledge and edited his manuscript. 
Mr. Hammond respected the natives and their customs, and he therefore realizes 
that he is open to the criticism of appearing too sympathetic to them. It is for this 
reason that he points out that he has been in positions where the blacks threatened 
him, and that he has suffered the bereavement of three members of his family at 
their hands. But he adds that he does not blame them or call them savages for that, 
and that he still considers them to have been, generally speaking, the wronged party. 

The little book is not an anthropological study, but still the student will be 
grateful to Mr. Hammond for some of the information which he gives of the former 
little-known natives of the south-west corner of Western Australia. In particular, 
his references to tribal areas, “‘ no-man’s land,” horde-country and birth-country, 
trade and message routes, headmen, and message-sticks are quite interesting. He 
points out, too, that alterations in tribal law were made at big meetings at Bailup ; 
that the various tribes respected each other’s laws, and that in hard times all were 
good friends. Mr. Hammond makes the startling statement that the natives of 
this corner never, as far as he knew, pounded up seeds or mixed their foods in any 
way, although further east they pounded wattle seeds and “ made a kind of paste 
of them to eat.” And those who have not been out bush with untouched tribes 
may be surprised to learn that the blacks “‘ never used to eat salt with their food, 
although they could have had it in plenty.” 

After giving an interesting description of the weapons of the region, he describes 
the daily life, emphasizing the facts that the natives got quite a lot of enjoyment 
out of hunting, and also out of the family evening meal. The book ends with a 
useful discussion of the causes of the decline of the aborigines and also of their 
capabilities. Mr. Hammond’s book encourages us to hope that others—amateurs 
who really know some aspect of aboriginal life—will make their knowledge available 
for all friends and students of the Australian aborigines. 

A. P. ELKIN 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
AUSTRALIA 


Australian Netting and Basketry Techniques. By D.S. Davidson. Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, XLII, 1933, 257-299. 

This article, which is based on studies made by Dr. Davidson in Australian 

Museums, is very well illustrated by distribution maps and drawings showing the 

different techniques. Knotted netting is the most widely distributed of any “ netting 
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technique or basketry type” in Australia. Knotless netting exists in various forms, 
the simple loop, the loop and twist, and the double loop, and considering the distribu- 
tion of these forms both in Australia and the Islands, Dr. Davidson concludes that 
they “ have diffused from New Guinea.” 

There are two principal forms of basketry technique in Australia, coiling and 
turning, and there are several kinds of coiling. These are described and compared 
with Melanesian techniques. Dr. Davidson suggests the possible historical order of 
invention of the various netting and basketry techniques, but concludes that the 
reverse order might just as well represent the true time-sequence, and also “ that 
there may be no direct relationship between coiled basketry and knotless netting.” 

The real value of the article is its study of the various techniques and their 
distribution. 

We hope that more such studies will be made of material objects in Australian 
Museums by Dr. Davidson and other workers. 


POLYNESIA 


Tuamotuan Religion. By J. Frank Stimson. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 
103. Honolulu, 1933. 


Mr. Stimson has brought to light a new and interesting fragment of Polynesian 
mythology which concerns the “ cult of the supreme god Kiho in the islands of Anaa 
and Vahitahi.” The suggestion that this fragment has a vital bearing on Polynesian 
religion as a whole can only be described as “‘ more or less plausible.” 

However, apart from its interest as an account of Tuamotuan religion in pre- 
Christian times, the present work, coming from one who has specialized in Polynesian 
linguistics, has undoubted value as a record of Tuamotuan speech. 


Archeology of Oahu. By J. Gilbert McAllister. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Bulletin 104. Honolulu, 1933. 
Oahu is the main island of the Hawaiian Group. 
Sites on the island containing archeological remains have en located, mapped 


and described, and legendary references from informants and literary sources have 
been included. 
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